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LADY OF LONG AND VARIED EXPERIENCE 
as a Resident Instructress in English Studies, 
ing, to pupils from five to 
Age, wishes to meet with a similar 





E ment in a refined and quiet family. References 
will givenito well known families in Virginia. 
1 address, F. E. H., Box No. 2,297, P. O., New 


Please 
York City. . 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


<AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
oun PALE PRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 


LD RYE WHISKY, | OLD P. HER 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBOS _ 
Guaranteed pure and of the v 


best quality 

PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS: 

Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G Co. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, 
We. 












kitchens, sa 
foot; diniu 
vestibules an 


from 25c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 





THE 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 
Chorus Book. 


Is the book to be used at the coming Great Festival. 
It is now in the hands of the 20,000 singers who aré 
to compose the choir. 


The Music was carefully selected by the Music 
Committee, and the book will be a popular and use- 
ful book for use in all MUSICAL SOCIETIES, and 
should be in the hands of all in the audience at the 
Coliseum. It is the very best kind of Libretto. 

175 Octavo Pages! Price, 75 cents. 


Exquisite Song and Chorus. 
THE BEAUTIFUL DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 
Howard. 35 


The Hour of Singing. 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. 8S TILDEN. 
Has been adopted promptly, on examination, by a 
large number of teachers of 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


for which its happy arrangement of Theory, Exer- 
cises, and 1, 2, 3 and 4 part Songs, admirably adapt it. 
Price, $1.00. 


Capital Song for Young Singers. 
MAUDIE AND THE BLUE-BIRD. Hackleton. 30 





The above Books and Songs sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of retail ptice. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


CHEAP FARMS! [FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


A OF 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central on of the United 
States, on the 4ist de; of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain sow! and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
= more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, @ Sw 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. “Alten, — 








AGENCY OF THE — 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Euro; 


China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and 


outh America. so Circular 


the world. . 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San F’ i ills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


ARCH. McKINLAY 





| Agents. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES —_— a EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 


Railway and other Loams negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
Deposits. 


~ CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 





EsTABLISHED - 1808. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resrpent Manacer. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcuiparp, H.B.M. Consu: " 
Liiomndgsiinvstn 

. 5. JAFFRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

a ~ea Jounstox, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Jas. Srvant, of J. & J. Stuart, 
Billiard Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROV 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 





and elegant designs. ut cushion, at tly reduced ae hae 
Bend stamp for illustrated Land O. LF yy 48 ano ables, complete, $3 each, an ‘ane nes - 
az? et. Commissioner, J. P. R. R. Co." rates, * ; 
14.5.4 pamp! b man, Web. —— Bue, , arerooms, corner of Canal and 
a 
/ 
{ / 
. ~ er y 





ee 


Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of | # 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0.,|®%” 


~ | Gayarre, of Louisana. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 


eld Tracy Walworth, author of ‘‘ Warwick,” “ Dela- 
plaine,”’ ‘‘Stormeliff,” ‘Hotspur,’ ‘ Lulu,” ete. 
12mio, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are 80 much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion arland, author of those other oy 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path’’—‘* Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis —‘* Miriam —“ Helen Gardner’’—‘ Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘ Sunnybank” — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation’—‘ Ruby's Husband”—* Empty Heart” 
— At Last”—etc, i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D.. of London, author of ‘ The Great Tribu- 
lation” —® Great Pre tion’’—and ‘‘ Great Consum- 
mation.”’ This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 





Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tae Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory,and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 


FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 
A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and fully written, ue Charles 
rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 





in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Racker’. tr Mice. 2 hine D 


Frederic . by > Pp ouglas. Beau- 
bound in cloth, price $ 


tifully printed and 50. 
HEART HUNGRY. 


a 

A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. ; 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
* Boun of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00.* 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


RESOLUTION 
A very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, author 
of "Teae to the Last,” “T’vo been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1_50. : . 
"Ato new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price 31 50 each, 








MILLBANKE. 


new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 


peg oy best and most ey ame books @#er 


one of the very - ice $ 
ritte y this author. ‘ 

WR arly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 

book. by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 

Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
yhans —Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 

Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
Mather—Ethelyn's Mistake, &c. 


Jarkness and 
ron Pride—Rose 


a — 
g2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by jail, postage free, on receipt of 





ED BIL. | price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
ae ; anew York. 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and taey give entire satisfac- 

ion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ng for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
t, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

"ARS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for 
lustrated price list. 

or of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

8. _ tol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. t 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mre. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great app lof the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 





F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my house, It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. [heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 





427 Broome Street, New York, 


F G SMITH. H. T. M'COUN 


WEBER. 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Stxreentsa Sr., New York. 
A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N, Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
eluding *Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
cash, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if parebased ew 
7 octave PIANOS, modern im roremeate. for $275 
cash. A new kind of PARLOR OR the most 


beautiful style and perfect tone sear ie, DOW on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York 


GREAT CHANCE. F FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want a) 

a chance to make os, to $20 per day selli 
our new 7-strand White 

They laat forever ; sample free, so there J _ 
risk. Address at once Hudson River W 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, =, _ St., N, Y. 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicage, I 





CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw York. 


Six Per Cent. Interest. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 


DEMAND, With interest due. 
Send for circular. SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 


Joun J. ZutLxEx, Cashier. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., aud on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 
B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
—_ 8S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. THurser, 
James WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 
“< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 
45 William St. 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO., 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 





Per doz, Pints........... . 90 Cusrency 

” <_< 310 

In Wood, $28--per baverd of #0 gpliens. 
. $16- “ of 20 





THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miume. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION - 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticiem, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Frinanciat REPORTS 
AND THB 
CreAM oF EnGuisn LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marrrson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 2x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 4x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Sieners Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap 8, Expense Books, 

| ay = Pocket Cutlery, carne ‘Gheommen, Wallets, 


We to Keep everything in our une, and sell at lowost 
pri 


Moopy's 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
Fhe po alteration -- 

he points are ipked 
— es - 
re of the Tan 
— "ae 
chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the cubs action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ov2s, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 











TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the Coangenent of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep throug e bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the stre ah and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane = the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The be 
* COUNSEL 


that can be given t to persons suffering from orem, 
bilious complaints, Ts or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the eee organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer S$ been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If —— 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that ite pa =F rinciple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 





the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its eeptien has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodil pcos ~ of th 

tient, and literally _- his fnathon 
without affecting a ical ome yy is, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the ’ remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


Seid oy all Oruggists, 





Wan *s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDpDEsFrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wiixis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


= ” - three months, 
6 = = six months. 
_ ” ~ one year. 


The A.Bron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with} 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by cArriers. 


Remittances to ensure eafety should be made by 
Post Office-order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 


Cente, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 





Address, . 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York, 


The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen | — 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
a and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Sons ers not Carr Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Sec Class, £18. ving Bis 
By Stear ers Carrying Steerage.—First cme 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodatio’ 


From New York or Boston to aiden 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
teerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
ons cr parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 
h Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
shea ntwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin p pasange, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling G 
For Steerage passage, at “tit Broadway, Trinity 


Buil 
ee ® CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 





LINE. 





Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norw: na Sweden, or Denmark and America as eafely, 
speedi y5 need and cheaply as by any other 
route or lin 
“THE NEW DEPARTURES. 

FROM GLASGOW FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday, May 11. “AUSTRALIA. Saturday, April 20 
Saturday, May 18. COLUMBIA ..Saturday, April 27 
Saturday, May 25.. EU — eae pee ay B 
Saturday, June 2..INDIA rday, Ma 
And an extra steamer of the line every WEDNES AY 
—— from Pier 20 North River, New York, at 


—— of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, and $75, cuapiing to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $130. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts iseued, payable a 


HENDERSON BROTH HERS, N No. 7 Bowling. -green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL- POWERED wee 
THE SIX rs IN THE W 


OCEANIC, "BL 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
* 6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SAT yAYS, from Li- 


verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 


a in, 
=the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
chy. 1 

4 ssengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combining 
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AFTER WINTER. 


In the flush of the glad spring weather 
I wandered one last time more, 

As we often had wandered together, 
Thro’ the woods to the wild sea-shore. 


I thought of the ended caresses, 
Of the kisses forgotten, grown cold 
On sweet curling lips, and on tresses 
Of beautiful serpentine gold ;— 


Of the vows that were made to be broken 
When you had grown weary of me, 

And of each little word you had spoken 
As we stood that last time by the sea. 


A sudden swift gleam, as of lightning, 

Quivered keen through the leaves where I stood ; 
’T was the sun on your golden hair brightning 

As you passed to the sea by the wood ; 


A sprig of white may in your bosom, 
One tress of your hair blown astray ;— 
Ob you were the sweetest spring blossom 
That bloomed in the woodland that day ! 


Your feet they flew faster and fleeter, 
Far away in the distance I heard, 

And your song in the silence was sweeter 
Than the sweet spring song of a bird. 


And I listened and ley at your laughter 
As it rang thro’ the dewy and sweet 
Green leaves as they parted, and after 
I followed with feverish feet. 


And the ways were all golden witb gladness, 
And the light of the sun from above, 

Aad the summer birds’ musical madness 
Made the forest-leaves quiver with love. 


Like a sunbeam you stole down the vistas, 
From the merry leaves dashing the dew, 

Till an ivy-arm, soft as a sister’s, 
Entangled your waist as you flew ; 


And, laughing, you plucked at and tore it, 
Then, hearing my footstep, you turned, 

And your face lost its laughter, and o’er it 
The beautiful bright blushes burned. 


It might be the ivy was stronger 
That morn in the middle of May ; 

You tore at its tendrils no longer, 
But waited for me in the way. 


Above us the singing bird fluttered 
The wood was filled full of his rhyme, 
The forest leaves murmured and muttered 
To the tune of a tale of old time. 


Before us the joyous sea thundered 
Hoarse welcome and loud to the sun, 

As we, that the winter had sundered, 
Again by the spring were made one. 


Birds were not light-hearted as we were! 
After winter days ended and o'er, 

Made one as the sun and the sea were; 
Made one, to be twain nevermore ! 


Many springs since that day have past over, 
Many winters and summers have fled ; 
Many storms parted lover from lover, 
Many years left their snows on each head ; 


Thro’ changes of seasons and weather, 
Thro’ years that divide and that rend, 
We wander for ever together 
With May in our hearts to the end. 


—_———_@—___—_. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GOZLAN. 


About half-past seven in the evening, towards the fall of 
the year 1844, two men were seated at table—Balzac the 
host, Vidocq the guest. 

Said the latter: “M. de Balzac, why do you tax your im- 
agination for fiction when you can get reality, before your 
eyes, close to your ears, under your hand ?” 

“ You believe in reality? I’m delighted. I did not ima- 
gine you so innocent. 'Tis only we novelists who create 
reality and make it visible. Whenever any one comes to me 
with ‘Monsieur de Balzac, I've got a splendid subject for 
you,’ I know before hearing it that it’s worthless. If the 
subject is good there are no details; if the details are excel- 
lent there is no subject. No reality—only half a fact.” 

“ But I can give you one.” 

“ Complete ?” 

“ Complete.” 

“Ah!” 

And Vidocq commenced : “ On the 14th of December, 1834 
or ’35, a fearfully coid night, I was on duty at the Prefecture 
de police. The room in which my colleagues and myself 
were stationed opened on to the staircase leading to the 
offices of Monsieur le Prefet. The glass in the upper part of 
the door was rendered almost opaque by the condensed mois- 
ture which had settled on it; but about one o’clock I noticed 
two shadows flit past, and opening the door I saw two 
Women, a lady and her servant, the former dressed in full 
evening costume. This puzzled me. What could a lady 
want, one hour after .sidnight, with the prefect of police? 
mney dressed too; the flowers in her hair put in at bap- 
hazard; her hair hardly even looked as if it had been 
combed, and beneath her rouge (for she had used some, 
although she was very young and marvellously beautiful) her 
face was ghastly pale. “But what struck me as being the most 





extraordinary in this strange toilette was that, while on the 
one foot she wore a black boot, the other was protected by a 
white satin slipper. 


“ On my asking what brought her there, the lady, without 
even stopping or looking round, answered curtly that she 


wanted to speak to Monsieur le Prefet, and before I was! 


able to reply that he coul.! not be seen at such an hour of the 
night, the door of the magistrate’s apartment was opened and 
the lady entered ; it was closed again immediately, and the 
servant, thus left alone on the staircase, accepted my invita- 
tion to come into the room I had just left. Although her 
dress was not as strange as that of her mistress, she was 
equally excited, and in the few words she spoke in answer 
to me I noticed a nervous trembling which was not caused 
by cold alone. In our professioa we are obliged to study and 
examine well all signs of emotion, that we may not mistake 
fear for remorse ; for if ever I saw fear, it was shown by that 
woman. A dismay so terrible I had never seen before in any 


f, | 
one except her mistress ; and yet, as the woman was strong- | 





whose passions would sometimes border on a delirious 
frenzy, had noted the attentions of this Hungarian officer, 
who, although she did not encourage him, would continue 
his visits during her husband’s absence, sometimes even late 
—very late—in the evening. That very night M. de Karls 
(such was the officer’s name) would insist on seeing her home, 
much against her will, for her husband’s return was to be 
expected every hour; and then occurred that fatal event.— 
This word let loose the flood of sorrow so long pent up, and 
the Countess, losing all control over her feelings, buried her 
face in her hands and sobbed forth passionately : 

“* Te was my lover—my love; yes, for six months I had 
been his mistress.’ 

“This confession placed the magistrate more at hi: ease. 
He knew now what was wanted—saw exactly what had 
happened—at least he thought so: unexpected arrival of the 
husband, surprise of the lovers, duel already fought or to be 
fought, and the lady flying to him for his a sistance in order 
to thwart her besieats revenge—or at least to prevent the 


minded, energetic, and resolute, it must be a case of the scandal from becoming known. But he was wrong. Her 


most urgent importance that could affect her in so startling a 
manner. Her mind was so preoccupied, so troubled and un- 
easy, that she could not remain quiet for two consecutive mo- 
ments. She started up every few seconds, wiped with her 

loved hands a small space clear on the fogged windows, and 
ooked out intently into the street; and then I noticed that 
her gloves had been drawn on carelessly,as though in a great 
hurry. I followed her to see what the object of her anxiety 
was: a private carriage—not a hired one or common cab ; nu 
doubt the one in which she and her mistress had come, for it 
was drawn up close to the door of the Prefecture. Why 
was she so anxious? Was she afraid the coachman might 
drive off ? or was there some one in it awaiting the result of 
this nocturnal visit to the chief of the police? Icould not 
make it out, and the puzzle became more complicated and 
interesting when the woman, her eyes intently fixed on the 
driver, and not knowing how close I was to her, let fall, in a 
strange and undefinable tone of voice, the exclamation, 
‘ Asleep!’ with a convulsive movement of the lip that be 
tokened, not ay joy, but dismay—a sense of security, yet 
also a feeling of danger. 

“ But let us see what was taking place meantime in the 
Prefet’s apartments. After an exceptionally heavy and fa- 
tiguing day’s work he had gone to bed at midnight, giving 
strict orders that he was not to be awakened till eight o'clock 
on any pretext whatever; and such orders were never known 
to be disobeyed. The /uissier, astonished that both the sen- 
tinel and the porte: had allowed these two women to enter, 
desired to know the object of the lady’s visit. ' 

“* To see Monsieur le Prefet.’ 

“ «Tmpossible.’ 

“ The lady stormed, entreated, threatened ; but all in vain, 
till at last, tearing off her pearl necklace and diamond brace- 
lets, she thrust them excitedly into Pere Caron’s hand 
“Ta, 

“*Ten thousand francs—twenty thousand—I don’t know, 
more or less. But now, go!’ 

“ He went; how could he resist? Timorously he set about 
his task, and at last succeeded ; while the magistrate, irritated 
and savage at being thus disturbed, sprang up in bed with a 
sudden bound. 

“*Scamp! scoundrel! he stormed. ‘What were your 
orders ?” : 
“* A—a—a lady, sir,’ stammered the unfortunate huissier. 

“* Well, even then? 

“ «Most urgent aud important reasons, sir.’ 

“A lady—at this hour and in such weather? Let ker go 
to the devil!’ 

“*The lady knows Monsieur le Prefet ? 

“*Of course—who doesn’t? But sufficient: I want to 
sleep ; and the next time you disobey my orders you march. 

ow go. 

“ The hwissicr retired crestfallen ; but the lady was not to 
be discouraged. ‘ He must not be allowed to fall asleep again, 
she u . * Run back at once’ 

“*No, madame,’ interrupted Pere Caron. ‘I should lose 
my place, and I have a wife and children to support.’ 

“*Ts that all? cried the lady. ‘If you lose your post 
through me I promise on my honor that you shall have an 
annuity of two, three, four thousand francs settled on you 
ana your family. Take these, as earnest;’ and handing him 
two thousand francs in notes, she continued, ‘ Tell Monsieur 
le Prefet that to-morrow, at the Tuileries, Louis Philippe, 
King of France, will thank him for what he does for me to- 
night.’ 

“ The words ‘ King,’ ‘ Tuileries,’ ‘ four thousand francs an- 
nuity, whirled through Caron’s head as he again con- 
fronted his master, whuse rage this time was almost un- 
controllable. 

“* What is the woman's name ?’ 

“*She has not told me, monsieur.’ 

“* Fool that you are! go and ask at once; and if this busi- 
ness is not finished in three minutes you pass the rest of the 
niyht in the cells.’ 

* The lady, however, would not disclose her name, and the 
huissier gave himself up for lost; but the Prefet, struck by 
this strange persistence of a nameless lady, who dared to 
promise the King’s gratitude, felt that the case must be an 
extraurdinary one, and at last decided to give way. 

“<Tt the lady won’t give her name, ask her then to send 
it under seal,” was the result of his deliberations. 

“With a deep drawn sigh of relief the strange visitor ac- 
ceded to this request, and enclosed her card in a sealed en- 
velope. The Prefet started up in astonishment when he saw 
the name, ond after a second glance to assure himself that he 
had read aright he turned to Caron: 

“ «Show the lady into my private-office—quick! and with 
the greatest deference.’ 

“Tt was the Countess Helene de B——, one of the most re- 
markable women of Louis Philippe’s reign, listinguished by 
her beauty and clevation of mind; one of those women who, 
rightly or wrongly, were considered to carry in the folds of 
their dresses the fate of ministries—nay, even war or peace. 

“ The Prefet, on joining the Countess, attempted to excuse 
himself, but the lady gave him no time for explanations, for 
her case was too pressing to allow of formalities. Her voice 
broken and quivering, she thus addressed him: 

“*Sir, I have come to you because—because a dreadful 
misfortune has happened to me, such as noother woman has 
ever known—so dreadful, you can form no idea, Monsieur, 
save me! You can—you must, she gaspcd with a despairing 
~., ‘ You know that my husband left for Bordeaux a week 
ago 

“J The magistrate inclined his head, and the lady, after 
making a great effort to subdue the involuntary tremor in 
her voice, continued her story :—During his absence she had 
been visited by a person—a young man—whom she became 
acquainted with at the Austrian Embassy. Her husband, 





husband had not even come back, asserted the Countess. 

“*Then what is this dreadful misfortune?’ asked the 
Prefet ironically. ‘No one wounded—no one killed ? 

“*Neither killed nor wounded, do you say, Monsieur le 

refet? Wounded there is none as yet; but dead there are 
two—first, myself (for I shall never survive this), and then 
he, who is now in my carriage.’ 

“*Tn your carriage ?’ 

“* Yes—M. de Karls; he died two hours ago in my house, 
and his corpse is now below in be carriage.’ 

“* At your house ?—assassinated ?—a corpse ?” 

“*No, no; not murdered, thank God! He died from a 
sudden rush of blood to the head while be was with me— 
with me! Oh! it is horrible, terrible, that I should have to 
think of my reputation—my honor, m worldly namo, of that 
world that will soon know all,of my husband’s honor—when 
I would be alone with my sorrow, my tears, and the dear 
one whois dead! But no, that cannot be; and to you L have 
come for help. You can—you must assist me.’ 

“* How, madame,how? My resources are not infinite. A 
case so unparalleled—wnhat can I do?’ 

““You must!’ cried the Countess, rising, and speaking 
with the authority partly of a powerful and influential 
woman, partly of one who implores, ‘ till you have desi, 
some means Ydo not leave this place. Surely you—of the 
secret police’ — 

“*Tt is impossible, madame, impossible !’ 

“*Tn three hours my husband will be here.” 

“The Prefet rose and rang the bell. ‘There is but one 
man in Paris, nay, I might ~~. the world, who can save 
you, and I have called him. ill you confide in him ?—tell 
him all?’ 

“* You answer for his secresy ?” 

“ue Yes’ 

“*Then let him come.’ 

“As soon as I entered the room the Prefet addressed me 
brusquely: ‘ Vidoeq, a great personage died suddenly, a few 
hours ago, at madame’s house. 

P “*Very good, M. le Prefet; we will say he died a sudden 
eath,’ 

“* Madame’s husband is away, but returns to-night.’ 

“* At what hour? 

“* Any moment.’ 

“«Then we may as well say he has returned.’ 

“* Just as well. The body of the young man is below in 
madame’s carriage,’ continued the Prefet. 

“T waited, listening. 

“* Vidoeq.’ 

“«M. le Prefet.’ 

“* You must get rid of this man for us.’ 

“* Which one? Husband or lover?’ 

“«The dead man,’ said the Prefet curtly. 

“*T understood well enough, but the joke was too much 
forme. ‘Then,’ I said,‘ that will be a more difficult aftai-. 
It’s easy enough to get rid of a living man, but a dead one, ab! 
But let me see; you wish me to spirit away, before daylight, 
the corpse in Madame la Comtesse de B.'s carriage ? 

“The lady started. ‘ You know me?’ 

“*T have that honor, madame. Now there is one way of 
getting rid of this corpse.’ 

“* And that is? 

“*What do you say, madame, to the body being found in 
the streets this morning, about three or four o'clock, pierced 
with several dagger wounds ?” 

“* Assassinated ?” 

“*Yes, madame. Three stabs in the stomach and one in 
the heart; it shall be well done. The body is found; noth- , 
ing on it, not even watch or rings—murdered by thieves. 
Great excitement for twenty-four hours; inquest which will 
end in nothing, and in a week the whole aflair forgotten.’ 

“* Murdered !’ 

“But since he is dead, madame, where is the crime or 
wrong to stab him ?” 

“*Enough!’ cried the Countess, her face buried in her 
hands; ‘enough, monsieur, enough. Horrible, horrible—it 
can never be—never !’ 

“ I could not understand her; but some people are delicate, 
you see. What can one do? 

“*Then what do you say, madame, to the body disappear- 
ing suddenly from the face of the earth, so that even the 
most rigorous search should fail to recover it? It should 
never be found.’ 

“* Never?’ 

“* Never.’ 

“© Then there would be no burial,” 

“* Burial, madame, burial? Ah! if madame desires the 
luxury of a burial, my plan is useless.’ 

“* But how would you hide it ?” 

“«That is my business.’ 

“*Oh! no—I must know.’ 

“* Believe me, madame, you had better not. Does the sur- 
geon show his saw to the patient whose limb he is going to 
amputate? Nay, madame, do not seek tocontrol my actions, 
let me choose my own expedients; what can it matter so 
long as you are set free? and therefore, madame, tell me if 
my second offer is accepted.’ 

“On receiving this sharp and decided answer I took my 
hat and moved towards the door; but, on ee this, the 
Countess gave a quick, sudden cry of pain, that made me turn 
round involuntarily, and in doing so I caught the Prefet’s 
eye. He signed to me to remain. 

“*Oh, monsieur ! exclaimed the Countess, ‘imagine some 
other means, I conjure you. My life and my honor are in 
your hand;.’ 

“Had it not been out of respect for my chief, I should 
have disregarded the lady’s scruples altogether, and have 





caused the body to be thrown into the Seine, with a hundred- 














, promised, and M. Karls’ body treated with as great respect 
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weight of stones fastened to it. As it was, I saw that I was 
master of the position, and thus addressed the Countess: 


“* Madame, if I am to do anything for you, tell me every- 
thing that took place to-night or else I can promise nothing. 
When the disease is mortal you must hide nothing from the 
surgeon.’ 

“*Then—if it must be....M. Karls wrung from 
weakness yester-evening, permission to stay a few instanis 
with me after the opera. ‘ 

“For the first time since the absence of your husband? I 
asked. 

“©The first time, monsieur: but ‘why that question ? 

“*» Because your people will saspect nothing ; they will only 
be astonished.’ 

“The Countess continued: ‘The drawing-room Was so 
warm that I was obliged to make Honorine, my maid, open 
the door of my bedroom so as to equalise the temperature a 
little. To open the windows was out of the question, for you 
know how cold it is to-night. What with the heat, the tea, 
and the conversation, M. Karls became so troubled and ex- 
cited that he at last asked permissiun, either to retire or to be 
allowed to lay aside his coat, for he felt as though he was 
choking and short of breath. I allowed him to take oft his 
coat, and having done so, he sat down again on the sofa, and 
began to relate, with greater/animation even than before, a 
ridiculous aceident which had ha pened to an actress while 
she was before the audience. Shddenty he was silent; I 
ask him to continue; no answer. I beg, I insist—still the 
same silence. At first I thought he was asleep, but, on reflec- 
tion, this sudden transition from noisy hilarity to so deep a 
slumber appeared so strange to me that I left my seat to look 
at him more closely. His face was horribly @rawn; his eyes 
thrown up; the corner of his mouth almost touching his ear. 
He was dead. I screamed and fainted, cutting my fore- 
head against the sofa foot as I fell. Honorine om be Ripe 
—— one of us was dead and the other senseless, she 
never lost her presence of mind for a moment; with one 
Pm she sees the danger of the position, and never was 

anger more vast, more real, for my husband was on his way 


home—between Etampes and Paris—and would be with us | Ma! 


in three hours. Assoon as she had brought me to my senses, 
she pushed the sofa close to the ree ad and covered the 
corpse with ‘the falling curtain. Something must be done, 
but what could I do ?—everything fellto her. She had often 
heard me speak of the Prefet of Police, and decided that we 
must tell him all, without losing a moment, and, profiting b 

the fact that every one else in the house had gone to bed, 
carry the corpse between us downstairs, place it in the car- 
riage, and then waken the coachman. hile be was har- 
nessing the horses, I must dress myself in evening costume, 
so that if my husband should arrive at home before us, I 
might say I had just returned from a soiree. From whose? 
Honorine decides everything, for 1am too bewildered to do 
aught but look on; but the poor girl had not foreseen the 
greatest difficulty. Oh, the horrible task! the difficulty, nay 
almost impossibility, of dressing a body from which all life 
has fled. It fell, it ee it almost floated away. The 
arms, stretched out and stiff, refused to pass through the 
sleeves, and when we forced them in, it was hideous to hear 
the horrible cracking and snapping of the joints. And the 
boots! Oh! nothing can be compared with this sacrilegious 
toilet. And then we had to carry him downstairs, avoiding 
the slightest noise lest we should rouse the porter; when we 


of the hovises, when suddenly, as we neared the corner of the 
street, we were startled by one of the most abominable oc- 
currences that could have happened, although I had foreseen 
and dreaded it. 

“A man Was singing a well-known and very popular air. 
Ceuld it be the coachman? In that case, what should we 
do? The officer proposed to creep up behind the driver, 
garotte him, and, after pulling him down from the box, pre- 
tend to rob him, while the ladies helped me to get the corpse 
out of the way. He would then take to his heels, and the 
coachman would mount his box — without ever knowing 
the triek played on him. But I would not consent to this 
plen of campaign. 

“*Then what will you do? asked the agent. 

“* How can I tell? I answered; ‘first let us see the true 
state of aflairs? and, moving cautiously forward, glanced 
round the corner. The driver was fast asleep; the singer 
being a stranger, who was fast disappearing in the direction 
of Pont St. Michel. 

“While the officer ran back to tell the ladies they might 
advance [ opened the carriage door, got out the dead body, 
and placed him at full length in the shadow of the parapet 
which runs along the Quai des Orfevres, wedging him firmly 
with a couple of stones, for the pavement was sloping. He 
was & magnificent man, six feet or six feet one, at least; fair, 
elegant—and such clothes, such linen! All this was done in 
the twinkling of an eye. The two ladies had now arrived, 
but they could hardly crawl a were worn out, and 
more like shadows than human beings, and could not even 
get into tbe carriage without assistance. Such fright, such 
terror in their downward looks, as they took their places 
without uttering a sound! 

“* Monsienr, said the Countess to me, seizing my arm 
with a force that left the imprints of her nails; ‘ you promise 
me that the body shall not be outraged ? 

“*T swore, madame, that ina quarter of an hour M. de Karls 
should be in his own Ved; he will be there.” 

“ And, bowing to the ladies, I closed the door with a terrific 
bang, and then jumping upon the wheel, I woke the coach- 

n 


“*You sleepy scoundrel, I cried, ‘can’t you hear the 
ladies? They’ve been calling out to you to start for more 
than a quarter of an hour.” 

“All right, all right, he muttered, gathering up the reins. 
‘ Where to? where to?’ 

“* Home, of course, you idiot— Rue Bellechasse.’ 

“The carriage dashed oft at full speed, the horses’ feet 
striking fire from the stones in their mad gallop; a few 
minutes later, and all was quiet. 

“Without loss of time I led the inspector to the place 
where I had put the dead man, and raising him up, we placed 
his arms within our own, and carried him away as though 
he was dead drunk ; but, although we were both strong men, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that we could keep from 
slipping as we made our way to the Pont Neuf. My idea 
was this. Pont Neuf is a vast thoroughfare, into which all 
the principal streets empty themselves, and where it is im- 

ible for any one to say with pce, fang which part of 
aris the wayfmer may have come. om the city—from 
the,Faubourg St. Germain—from the Greve—or from the 
Faubourg St. Jacques—he cannot say. I further intended to 
throw off the scent any ulterior search as to where M.de 
Karls had passed the night; hence my choice of the Pont 





had placed him in the carriage, Honorine went to wake the 
coachman, and stay with him whilst he put the horses to, 
lest he should discover our secret, and I—I had my ball cos- 
tume to attend to. How f did it I know not; [ took ribbons, 
jewels, bracelets, rouge, flowers, anything that came under 
my hand. What took place afterwards J can hardly say. 
As soon asI heard the noise of the carriage wheels I 1an 
downstairs, got in with Honorine, and drove here.’ 

“Such was Madame de B.’s account, told with a decision, 
a calmness and courage, that made my blood run cold—ay! 
even mine—Vidocq’s.” 

“* Madame,’ I said, ‘one more word.’ 

“* More,’ she murmured between her teeth, which were 
closed together with a force that threatened to break them, 
* what more can you want 

“*M. Karls’ address.’ 

“* What, is that necessary ? 

“*¢ Indispensable.’ 

“ She gave it me. 

“* Now, madame, in a few minutes I hope to have finished 
my task successfully.’ 

“* And how? No stabbing, no dreadful disappearance 

“* None whatever, since you wish it so, Everything will 
be done in the most simple manner, your reputation uncom- 


as though it was under his father’s roof. In a quarter of an 
hour the corpse will be in M. Karls’ own room, and you, 
madame, will, in five minutes, be in your own carriage, free 
from the dreadful burden it now contains.’ 

“* Ah, monsieur! how can I thank you? How can my 
gratitude equal the service you do me ? 

“She shook me by the hand, as though she would crush it 
to pieces ; it was one of the finest moments of my life. 

“ Although I spoke with such assurance to the Countess, I 
will not deny that I was not without unessiness, and intima- 
ted to the lady that we had done with the Prefet’s private 
office, and that our next scene of action would be the 
street. 

“ Before leaving the room she turned round to the magis- 
trate, and pressing her hand closely to her heart, she bade 
him trust in her as he would in God. To Pere Caron, who 
was waiting with lights in the ante-chamber, she spoke in 

assing : 

“* You shall not be forgotten, monsieur; all that I have 
promised shall be done.’ 

“ Descending the grand staircase, I stopped at the door of 
the room where I had left the servant, who now joined us 
with the delight of a prisoner set free. 

“* Honorine,’ said the Countess, * all goes well, but we have 
yet to finish.’ 

“* Ah! yes—to finish.’ 

“While the two went ona little in advance, I called out 
one of the most intelligent inspectors, and told him, as con- 
cisely as I could, what had to be done. 

“JT had not forgotten the servant’s exclamation, ‘ Asleep!’ 
and told the officer that if the coachman were awake the 
matter would be more difficult, for the principal object-in 


Neuf. As soon as we arrived opposite the Place Dauphine, 
I decided to stop and wait for the first passing cab; and any 
one who knows Paris can easily imagine that we had not to 
wait long. As soon as we heard the sound of wheels, I told 
the inspector to imitate the singing of a drunken man, and to 
do so as well as he could in a German jargon. I had bardly 
given the order, when he burst forth in splendid style with 


an Alsatian drinking song, in which I joined as heartily as: 


one could wish, and in such a manner that the S igy Rp 
cabman could not fail to think us both intoxicated. As soon 
as the cab came within a few yards of us I cried out,‘ Here, 
my man, can you take this gentleman home ; we've neither 
time, nor are we sober enough, to do it ourselves.’ Without 
waiting for an answer, I opened the door and thrust in the 
dead body, not being very particular, you may imagine, 
whether he was seated comfortably or not, and banging the 
door to, gave the driver five francs for his journey, and told 
him the address : ‘ Rue St. Florentin, first large house on the 
right; and look alive.’ And he did, whilst we struck up our 
song again, as two drunken men will when they part from a 
companion. 

“The trick was done. 

“ When the cabman got to his jourary’s end he was not at 
all astonished to find his fare fast asleep; but experiencing 
very great difficulty in awakening him, he vegan to think 
something must be wrong, and rang the bell fiercely. The 
door was opened; the porter and his wife came out, recog- 
nised M. de Karls at once, although his face was still more 
drawn and disfigured, and in a few moments the whole house- 
hold was up, in a dreadful state of dismay and consternation. 
The driver, examined by M. de Karls’ valet, told all he knew 
—the gentleman was completely drunk when he was put 
into the cab on Pont Neuf by two other gentlemen hardly 
less intoxicated, who went off singing as soon as they had 
put him in; that was ail—everything. 

“The dead man was carricd upstairs to his room and laid 
on his bed—so that I had kept my word to the Countess ; 
while next day the papers mentioned the unfortunate death 
of M. de Karls, a young man of noble family, who was seized 
with apoplexy while going home in a cab. What took place 
on the Countess’s return home I cannot tell you, for I never 
heard; but a few days after she was obliged to attend the 
funeral service in the Madeleine, owing to the Count’s official 
relation with the Austrian embassy. What a torture it must 
have been to her? Obliged to eppear calm and indifferent, 
not daring to weep or to pray, while her whole soul went out 
in sorrow to the beloved dead. 

“ She returned home, and never again left her house alive ; 
her sorrow turned to melancholy, then to depressed larguor, 
then came illness, doctors, and lastly, pom 4 She lived in 
her love—that dead, she died too. ue voulez-vous? Butshe 
had not forgotten her promises. Caron received secretly a 
large sum of money; the servant, independent for life, now 
lives at Villevorde on property of her own; nor was I over- 
looked—this splendid diamond was my reward, and I would 
not part with it for millions—no, nor tens of millions—it is 
riveted to my finger. 





view was to get the dead body out of the carriage without 
the coachman knowing what had taken place. But how to 
do so, if he should be awake ? 

““* We shall see,’ said the officer ; ‘ we shall soon see.” 

“*Tf he does not sleep,’ I answered, ‘ he must sleep.’ 

“* Of course he must, one way or another.’ 

“* The devil! I cried; ‘ not the other way—no, no.’ 


“The Count left Paris, and, after several years of travel in 
all parts of the world, he retired to Dalmatia, where he had 
large estates, and settled at last in Trieste. Lonely, melan- 





was describing to his companions the extraordinary likeness 
between the prima donna and the Countess of , a lady 
formerly well-known in Paris, whe, suspected by her husband 
of being faithless, was poisened by him, although it wes 
given out that sbe had died of consumption. He further 
entered into other details of the most painful description to 
the Count, who at the end of the act knocked at the door of 
the adjoining loge, formally handed bis card to the talkative 
tourist, and bowing low, returned to his own place, where be 
quietly remained till the end of the opera. On the card both 
time and place were fixed for the morrow, swotds being the 
weapons chosen by the Count, whose reputation as a fencer 
was knowr. both far and wide. 

“ After wounding his adversary slightly and disarming him 
two or three times, the Count suddenly threw himself, per- 
fectly uncovered, on his opponent’s sword, which transfixed 
his heart. He had wished to commit suicide by another 
man’s hand ; and thus my story ends.” 

After a slight pause, Balzac spoke: “I do not like that 
finish ; it is not equal to the rest; there issomethizg wanting. 
I should have desired—in fact, if the Count knew nothing of 
the death of M. de Karls, in his house, on his sofa, at the feet 
of his wife, and he could not know that unless the Prefet, 
you, or Honorine, had been indiscreet enough to” —— 

“No, no,” protested Vidocq, interrupting: “no one has 
spoken a word, no one. I tell you to-day because I have a 

ght to do so, since the only persons who could complain are 
both dead.” 

“Then,” continued Balzac, “ this duel, this suicide by the 
hand of another, as you call it, is not sufficiently justified. 
Were I to take this domestic drama as a groundwork, and 
relate it after my own fashion, I would seek, invent, imagine 
a better conclusion—one more logical and complete. Not 
that I disagree with the kind of death chosen by the Count, 
which is not only possible, but true, nay very true in its 
originality; but still—and I come back again to the old 
fault—the Count knew too little to justify bis great despair. 
So you see, after all, that your story is not complete as you 
thought—it wants something—and something very impor- 
tant. 

“ Dame /” answered Vidocg, somewhat staggered by Balzac’s 
triumphant manner, “if it is not complete it is not far from 
it. I did not intend it as a lesson in literature for you; no, 
my idea was a more modest one than that, and originated in 
this manner; on my way here I took a cab, and as | was step- 
ping in I recognised in the coachman the cabman of the Pont 

euf.” 


“ Strange !” 

“Not at all; cabmen don’t generally get promoted to 
colonelcies—they die cabmen. The sight of him called forth 
the old recollections, and I determined to amuse myself by 
telling you this portion of my life, thinking that perhaps you 
would be able to turn it to account.” / 

“You say this eabman brought you here?” asked Balzac, 
who had not heard a single word of Vidocq’s explanation 
“did you take his number ?” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ You—you great”—— 

“ Great what?” 

“ Anything you like.” 

“ But why should I take his number? He's at your dvor, 
waiting for me.” 

The man was sent for immediately, and Balzac, in great 
glee, filled all the glasses within teach. Soon, the clatter of 
sabots was heard on the stairs, and in another moment the 
cabman entered. When he had tossed off the drink prepared 
for him, with the remark that he could not refuse as the day 
was so thiesty, Vidocq commeuced : 

“If I'm not mistaken, I engaged you the other evening on 
the Pont Neuf ?” 

“ What other evening ?” 

“ Don’t you remember? There were three of us singing.” 

“ Ah! I take up so many of that kind. When was it?” 

“ About ten or twelve years ago,” answered Vidocq. 

“ You call that the other evening ?” 

“ Well, more or less—we were just opposite the statue of 
Henry the Fourth, about four o’clock in the morning. Can 
you remember now ?” 

“ No, that does not tell me anything; that has happened to 
me a hundred thousand times.” 

“T gave you five francs for your fare.” 

“ Ah! that doesn’t happen so often. Still I can’t think— 
ten years ago!” 

“ The person who got in went to Rue St. Florentiv.” 

The mar started. “ Rue St. Florentin!” he cried. 

“ Yes,” continued Vidocq, “a large house—and when you 
got there you had a syrprise ; what did you find?” 

“ A dead man!” said the driver, with another start; “is 
that what you wanted me to say. But was it you who made 
me that present ?” 

Vidocq laughed, and the cabman getting angry he quieted 
him with one of those looks that Martin used to quell his 
lions with. 

“Then,” said the coachman, “if it was you, you owe me 
two francs.” 

“ How’s that? I gave you five.” 

“T don’t deny it; but look at the trouble. Besides, it took 
me more than an hour, and I was engaged by the distance, 
and not by the hour.” 

“But why did you not get your money at the house?” 
asked Vidocq. 

“ Ah! servants are such thieves; they wouldn’t give me a 
farthing. However, I went to Rue Beilechasse.” 

“ Rue Bellechasse!” cried the astonished listeners, whose 
turn it now was to be startled. 

“ Yes, toa Countess or Duchess of—confound it, [ forget 
the name.” 

“ And why did you go there? Who told you?” 

“ Well, you see, I tound a little pocket-book in my cab 
next morning, and it could only have belonged to the dead 
man.” 

Vidocq and Balzac exchanged a meaning glance at this 
revelation. ; 

“ What did you find in the pocket-book ?” asked Balzac, his 
eyes sparkling with excitement. 





“A letter addressed to the Countess, or Duchess, Rue 
Bellechasse—that was all. Oh! no bank notes, no, no! or I 


| should have returned them. But I wanted my two francs, as 


I told you, so I went to tie hotel, and gave the letter to a 
gentleman and lady, who were just getting into their car- 


riage. ‘Two francs, I said. The gentleman with white 
| hair, whose breast was covered with crosses and orders, took 
ithe letter and read it. He turned as white as the paper 
| choly, visiting no one, he had only one pleasure—the opera; | itself, but told the footman to pay me, and so I got the two 


music alone seemed to have the power of lightening the | francs.” 


burden of sorrow he bore with him wherever he went. 
“One evening he heard his wife’s name mentioned by a 


“ Following the two women, we crept along jn the shadows | French tourist, who was in the adjoining box; the gentleman 





“There,” cried Balzac triumphantly, “ the history is com 
lete now. The letter tells the husband all—that M. de 
Karls was the wife’s lover. The scene in the theatre at 
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THE ALBION 








Trieste proved to him that the world knew it also, and then| and ever ready kindness had saved more than one fever- 
he determined to kill himself. Yes, the history is complete | stricken wretch who looked for little help in that rude place. 


now.” 
_““ No, no, not at ail,” cried the coachman; “I went thre 
times afterwards to Rue Bellechasse to get my money.” 
* But you had been paid already.” 
“ Ay 
ai". 
_———_ o—_—— 


RED SUNRISE. 


The dawn spread clear and bright 
Across the glowing skies ; 

Past the departing night 
Up flashed tie red sunrise. 


When, lo! the mists of morn, 
Pale phantoms, one by one, 
In earthly valleys born, 
Stalked forth, and veiled the sun. 


The morning, grown to noon, 
Made shadows disappear, 

Till in mid-heaven soon 
The sun shone strong and“clear. 


Type of our life! the sun 
Hath once the horizon kissed : 
Soon shall they pass, each one— 
Shadow, and cloud, and mist. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
——___ ee 


A KACE FOR LIFE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


“Tt was a trick, George, a lie—a cruel, heartless hoax. I 
cannot speak with patience when I think of it,’ said my 
brother, with an indignant sparkle in his eyes, as he sat 
beside me. I was lying on the bed then, not in it, attired in 
the invalid uniform of dressing-gown and slippers, and was 
enjoying, what we have all enjoyed in ur time, the slow but 
certain convalescence after severe illness. There is on such 
occasions an almost vegetable gratification in the mere fact 
of existence, such as we may imagine a tree to feel when the 
sap stirs in leafy spring—a lazy, quiet pleasure as we drink 
in life and health in microscopic doses at every breath we 
draw, and a satisfaction in discovering that we can eat with 
relish and sleep without tossing on an uneasy pillow. 

The fever had been a sharp one. It had not lasted long, 
but it had left me very weak. There was no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the illness that had seized me on my arrival 
at Carthage. The unwholesome heat of the season, the 
great hardship and fatigue that I had undergone, the long- 
continued exposure to the dreaded August sun, and mental! 
anxiety, would of themselves have been enough to test the 
hardiest. But my woun., so the surgeon thought, trifling as 
it was, was the predisposing cause that rendered my illness 
all but a certainty. 

“You see, Mr. Fern,” he said, “it was a toucl.-and-go 
work with you. I don’t mind saying that, now you are safe. 
It is one thing to have a gun-shot wound—and arrow-hurts 
are just the same, only worse—in winter weather, when the 
only danger is from frost bite. But you, old chap, had the 
gridiron heat of the prairie to face in August, and the ride, 
worst than that of the Pony Express that carries mails from 
California to Missouri East Bank. You must be tough,” 
added Dr. Hannibal Scruff, looking at me with a keen, scru- 
tative interest which an appreciative doctor betrays in a 
patient who has “ pulled through” against tide and current. 
“You must be mortal tough. We Yankee surgeons trust 
most to onr Yankee sick ones; but though you Britishers 
are juicy, Lreally begin to think you have a reserve of life, a 
spring of vitality. in you somewhere, that does good service 
when it’s wanted. When your brother fetched me in, I thought 
it was a mere twenty-four hours’ job, but, by jingo, you have 
cheated the turkey-buzzards one while!” 

And so saying, Dr. Hannibal Scruff—not a bad man, nor 
an unskillful doctor, but simply one of the rambling, sham- 
bling “ Unlucky Joes” of surgery, whom the want of a 
brougham and a brass-plate, of good introductions, a decor- 
ous demeanor, and a capital on which to draw while wait- 
ing for paying patients, drives to the diggings—went heavily 
down-staires in his clumsy miner’s boots. 

Willy, who had attended on me through my illness with 
all a woman’s tender thoughtfulness, and who had seemed 
never to want rest or sleep, so unremitting had been his care 
for me, was more perturbed than I was at the tnck which 
had been played upon me. All that I, a weary, heavy headed 
convalescent, with hardly any blood left in his thin blue 
veins, felias to what had taken place was, that I had been 
warned of Willy's extreme danger, that I had gone through 
much labor and some peril to reach and save him, that I had 
fallen ill, and was now on the high-road to get well again, 
and that the whole adventure had been brought about by 
some malicious mystification, which I had not the strength 
to unravel. 

“Then,” said I, perhaps for the tenth time, “there never 
was a riot, or an arrest of anybody? Captain Hiram Baker, 
whose son was shot in a scuffle, and whose return from buf- 
falo-hunting on the prairies was considerately waited fur, 
that he might hang you with his own hands, has no real ex- 
istence? There is no jail nearer than Fremont City? The 
Rev. Aretas White is a myth? No sportsmen have been im- 
prisoned here, nor are you the suspected associate of rubbers, 
rogues, and professional gamblers ?” 

Willy, very much less joyous and light-hearted than when 
I had ridden into Carthage, still laughed in his old merry 
way. “Dear old George,” he said, “there has not been a 
legal or extra-legal difficulty in this place since I came here, 
except one, and that was when two luckless knaves, convicted 
of making free with their neighbors’ horseflesh, were caught 
and hanged. I heard nothing about it till it was over—Jed- 
dart justice, I fancy—a high gallows and a short shrift; and 
once there was g Yankee peddler who sold a gun that burst, 
and sundry rotten gown-pieces, and damaged ribbons; and he 
was ridden on a pine-rail, and, I think, tarred and feathered. 
The people here know me by this time. They wouldn’t 
touch a hair of our heads, dear old fellow, even if we won 
their money, which is a crucial test in these parts.” 

Willy was right. I should say that he, so unlike the rough 
beings around him, was perhaps the most popular person in 
the township. He had taken the portraits of scores of the 
rugged miners and hulking teamsters who made up the ma- 
jority of the a. He had sung a good song, and 
played on fiddle and flute, and the one worn-out piano, at 
their festive gatherings. In sickness, Willy Fern had been a 
more constant visitor than in health, and others than he were 

loud in their praise of the bright, genial lad, whose open hand 


| There were, I was told, five children in Carthage. They all 
e€ j— can answer for the three I saw—loved Willy as children 
among noisy, coarse-mwannered people love what is at once 

| brilliant and tender, considerate and faithful. There were 


' but the two-frane piece was a bad one.”—Temple | nineteen women of all shades of color, two negresses, five 


| Olive-skinned Mexicans, eight Indian squaws, and four white 
|“ American ladies,” and all these were stanch partisans of my 
|artist brother, whose natural politeness and instinctive kind- 
ness won him golden opinions everywhere. But the more I 
|saw of the mountain settlement, with its motley population 





and its lawless ways, the more probable did the cunningly 
devised story appear. Whatever the motive might have been, 
the author of that treacherous letter must have been well 
versed in the habits and modes of thought of the quick tem- 
egy and heavy-handed race by whom we were surrounded. 

he tale by which I had been duped was rich in local co- 


|loring, and plausible to a degree that wouid have staggered 


even an habitual sceptic. 
“T could almost believe,” said Willy more than once, “ that 


\there is another Carthage somewhere among the sierras, and 
|that a second George Fern ought to have hurried there to 
{save a namesake of mine from a hempen cravat. Whoever 


wrote that precious epistle was a diabolically clever scoun- 


| drel, though what could have prompted him to the commission 
| of so vile a fraud it is impossible for me to conjecture.” 


Who, indeed, could have been the author of this cruel 
trick? And why, of all men, had I been selected as the vic- 


| tim of an imposture that transcended the most unscrupulous 
|of practical jokes? In vain did I cudgel my brains for a clue 
| to the writer. I had, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
|no enemies on either side of the Atlantic. My false corres- 


ponjent obviously knew a great deal of Montana and its 
customs, and as obviously relied securely on my ignorance as 
regarded certain details which might have impaired the cre- 
dibility of his glib statement. It was not very likely, how- 
ever minutely my brother might have descri the place in 
his letters to me, that he should have imparted negative in- 
formation. Willy would scarcely have told me that Carth- 
age could boast no jail, and no clergyman to act as ordinary 
to the prisor; and assuredly he could not have testified to 
the non-existence of that vindictive buftalo-hunter, Captain 
Hiram Baker. But beyond this, the perfidious scribe was 
evidently well aware of my strong affection for my younger 
brother, and had calculated the appeal most certain to suc- 
ceed; and yet Willy was positive that he had not mentioned 
our relationship to more than three or four persons, at most, 
since he had been in the district; nor had he said much 
more, even then, than that he had an elder brother living at 
St. Louis, and doing well there. 

We had entertained seme hopes at first of being able to 
trace out the perpetrator of this unpardonable hoax by means 
of his handwriting. The letter of the pretended minister 
was found among other things in my saddle-bags, and long 
and anxiously did Willy study it, poring over it as if it had 
been some unique and all-important manuscript newly dis- 
covered in the cellars of a Syrian monastery; while many of 
the more notable inhabitants of Carthage were successively 
invited to inspect the document, but with no satisfactory re- 
sult. Writing is all but a universal accomplishment in the 
model republic; but ooh = nearly all the American-born 
dwellers in Montana had been taught caligraphy, the pen 
had grown strangely unfamiliar to their horny hands during 
years of hard toil and reckless dissipation, and there was no 
great consumption of ink within the limits of the township. 
The post-master himself could not help us; for although he 
had but few letters to sort, and should consequently have 
been a fair judge of the penmanship of each of his patrons, 
he failed to recognise the writing as that of any person 
known to him. 

“He’s a mean skunk, whoever he is,” remarked that offi- 
cial, as he thoughtfully twisted up a paper >. “When 
ketched, if we don’t lynch him, call mea Yankee! But I 
don’t know his pot-hooks and hangers. It’s a made-up bit of 
penwork, not a natural one.” 

“Mr. Pell means it is a feigned hand,” explained Willy, 
seeing that I did not at once gather the post-master’s 
meaning. ; 

“ Right you air,” said the gaunt Southerner, with a nod of 
approval. “When this coon was State-marshal’s deputy 
down at New Orleans, a lot of letters came into the custody 
of the police — day, and to identicate the writings was 
part of my duty. Often the writers could rap off half-a-dozen 
difterent hands, one almost as easy as the other ; and all-fired 
rascals they mainly were, I can tell you. This is a bird of 
much the same hackle, I guess.” 

Indeed, on close inspection, the formal, stiff writing of the 
supposed minister’s letter turned out to be cramped and arti- 
ficial in character; while, at the same time, the skill with 
which the style had been kept up from beginning to end 

roved that the scribe had been a proficient with his pen. 
The paper bore the water-mark of a well-known Northern 
manufacturer, and there was nothing about the envelope or 
the seal that could have assisted even the most og re of 
detectives in discovering the sender. There was the Carthage 
postmark, but nothing could be made of that. 


Saved as I had been, so to speak, out of the jaws of death, 
I regained my strength but slowly, and was languid and pale, 
long after I had begun to walk about the little town without 
any longer requiring the support of Willy’s arm. -Every one 
in Carthage knew my story, and I doubt if among cultivated 
anc refined fellow-creatures, I should have met with such 
hearty sympathy as I there received from the most uncouth 
denizens of the backwoods. The imposture which had been 
practised upon me was exactly the sort of offence which mi- 
ners and trappers are apt to designate by the contemptuous 
adjective “ mean,” and to estimate as more heinous than some 
direct infringement of the Decalogue. Had my hidden 
enemy shot me from behind a rock for the sake of plunder, 
had he cheated me at cards, and stabbed me for taxing him 
with the roguery, the crime would have been a mere prosaic 
incident of everyday life, calling for a halter by way of pun- 
ishment, but rather for the sake of example, than because of 
any deep-seated popular indignation. But to send a man on 
a wild-goose errand across the scorching plains at the most 
unhealthy season, and with Indians on the war-path, risking 
his life and blighting his prospects, for a mere profitless in- 
dulgence of spiteful dislike, this was too Mephistophelean an 
act for the public conscience of the Carthaginians to tolerate. 

At length Dr. Scruft agreed that I was well enough to tra- 
vel; and as the burning heats of summer had now begun to 
give place to the soft, still, mellow weather of an American 
autumn, I was likely to make the return journey under more 
favorable circumstances than those which had attended my 
hurried scamper westward. Willy, who insisted on accom- 
panying me, luckily heard of a government train of empty 
wagons about to traverse , 88 usual under escort of 





United States cavalry; and with some little difficulty he 
made interest with the paymaster in charge of it, and obtained 
permission for us to travel along with it. 

“To be sure, they take us a little out of our way,” said 
Willy, as he returned, gleeful at his success, from his inter- 
view with this compliant officer; “ but then you can lie down 
snugly all the way under a wagon-tilt, and so escape that 
saddle-work which you are hardly fit for as yet, old fellow. 
The paymaster means to slope off north, crossing Blue Earth 
Creek, and striking the main Oregon road within the Nebras- 
ka boundary: He meant to push for Smoky Hill Fork, and 
save distance, but there is some difficulty with the Pawnees. 
Three of their braves were wantonly shot and sealped, so the 
story goes, in a town called Ledbury, and the tribe not unna- 
turally goes in for war-paint and tomahawks. We choose a 
northerly route, then, preferring problematic Blackfeet and 
probable Sioux to inevitable Pawnees. So now, George, we 
have no time to lose.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 
—————— 


THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. 


In 1776, Captain Cook landed on the northernmost shore 
of a portion of land in the North Pacific Ocean, which he 
was unable to define as an island, or as forming part of the 
American continent. He did not claim the country for the 
British crown, nor did he name it ; but, in 1787, Captain Dixon 
ascertained that the discovery consisted of an extensive in- 
sular group, of which he took possession in the name of King 
George, and called it Queen Charlotte Islands. Eighty-five 

ears have elapsed since then, and though these islands are 

ealthy, picturesque, and rich in natural resources, no serious 
attempt has been made to colonise them. There they lie, 
waste, fallow, and yet marvellously productive, as we are 
told by Mr. Francis Poole, civil and mining engineer, the 
only educated Englishman who has ever lived on Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. 

The group consists of two large islands, called Graham 
and Moresby, which, with two smaller islands, measure 180 
English miles by 60 at its greatest width. There are numer- 
ous islets, among which one called Skincuttle is prominent, 
and there Mr. Poole fixed his head-quarters, when he ar- 
rived there, after six days’ sail from Vancouver, with the 
purpose he thus describes: “I was convinced from observa- 
tions and calculations I had made on the mainland, almost 
opposite Queen Charlotte Islands, there was copper to be 
found in the group of islands which lie out from the coast 
to the north of Vancouver. This opinion received a singular 
confirmation from tie fact of a native of those islands having 
brought down a sample of copper ore to Victoria, under the 
impression it was gold. In a short time the nucleus of a 
company was got together, and entitled the Queen Charlotte 
Mining Company, and I undertook to go and sink the requi- 
site shafts.” Mr. Poole mentions this very simply, but it was 
a hazardous undertaking, considering that he had no “ gov- 
ernment” protection, and that the hostility of the natives of 
the islands was well known at Vancouver. But it happened 
just then that a savage named Kitguen, who claimed the head 
chieftainship of the islands, was at Victoria, and Mr. Poole 
brought him before the governor, and induced him to pro- 
mise that his tribe should not molest the party, and that he 
would protect them from any other tribe disposed to contest 
their landing or interfere with their explorations. Kitguen 
proved docile and propitious, and Mr. Poole gave him a free 
passage to his home on board the schooner Rebecca (20 tons), 
which was partially chartered to deliver the party and their 
implements at Queen Charlotte Islands, on her way to the 
Stickeen River gold mines. 

The voyage was very stormy; and when off Cape St. James, 
the travellers encountered a novel kind of shower-bath, con- 
sisting of a sprinkling of sea-water, which swept in a per- 
fect tempest from the surface of the waves, and was driven 
like vapor before the wind. The British Columbians call it 
the “spoondrift,” and it is peculiar to thege seas. The coast 
of Skincuttle is very beautiful, low-lying, and timber-clad. 
Cedars, huge and venerable; pines, stalwart, and yet ever- 
lastingly young, crowd almost every available spot of ground. 
The day after the mining-party landed, the schooner sailed 
again, and then came a sense of great solitude. The frst rain 
which had fallen for months came down in torrents the next 
day, and the natives, who had been suffering much from 
drought, imputed this happy occurrence to the strangers, so 
tht their safety and popularity were at once secured. Mr. 
Poole came upon a copper lode almost immediately, and the 
shaft-sinking was at once commenced by cight workmen, 
whose services he had secured by very high wages, rendered 
imperative by the competition in the Victorian market. While 
they worked, Mr. Poole—taking one assistant, his gun, and 
his hammer—explored some of the islets of the group, finding 
them very beautiful and full of variety, and speedily ascer- 
taining the presence of bears and eagles amid their peaceful, 
luxuriant scenery. He frequently watched the eagles fish- 
catching. “Their practice,” he says, “is to perch themselves 
on a high tree, on the verge of some promontory. ' From 
thence they come down in one fell swoop upon the unsus- 
pecting fish, sometimes devouring them, scmetimes carrying 
them away as food for their young. Sometimes the seagull 
will try the same manceuvre, though, of course, on a very 
limited scale. Upon that, the ever-watchful eagle, uttering 
ferocious shriek, darts instantly after him in pursuit. The 
bald or white-headed eagle may de seen in every part of these 
islands.” ‘ 

Kitguen was true to his promise, and the white party were 
well received among the kind!y islanders, among whom he 
made a formal progress. They are a curious kind of savages, 
given to thieving and liquor, but not devoid of intelligence, 
and fond of forms and ceremonies. The proceedings, on the 
occasion of the Englishman’s first visit, were very formal. 
Kitguen accompanied him to Laskech, where the chiefs were 
assembled in council, and, after a long complimentary ha- 
rangue, they requested a written testimonial from him, which 
he gave. They have an extraordinary veneration for writ- 
ing; any old bundle of waste-paper, if only there are written 
characters upon it, is precious and sacred in their eyes. After 
the expedition to Laskech, Mr. Poole accepted an invitation 
to sleep at the patrimonial mansion of Kitguen, whose title 
was Chief Klue. “His house was 4 largish one, built in the 
usual Indian way, of wood laid horizontally in light logs, and 
slightly smi above the ground upon a platform. Despite 
the sheen of the moon, I looked in vain for the entrance, and 
was beginning to think there must be some Indian dodge in 
its concealment, with a view to providing against sudden at- 
tacks, when a Klootchman _(native woman) came to my 
assistance. Approaching a big hole, three feet in circumfer- 
ence, and three feet from the platform’s base in the front of 
the house, she very unceremoniously thrust first one leg 
through, evidently without touching the bottom on the other: 





side ; secondly, her head and arms; and finally, by means of 
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a dexterous jerk, dragged the rest of her body after her. This 
was the door, then. [I tried to get into the house as the pretty 
Klootchman had done, and succeéded at the second attempt. 
The inside of the house was one large room, with a fire 
smouldering in the centre, but no window or outlet for the 
smoke. The only rays of light came through the big hole in 
the wall. Cedar-bark mats were spread upon the floor, and 
upon these we all Jay down together, with our feet firewards, 
and our heads outwards, like the spokes of a wheel. I tossed 
about nearly all night, and as the small hours advanced, 
found my head knocking against an upright pole, which 
served no architectural or ornamental purpose. An impulse 
seized me to get up and examine it; but, as that would have 
looked like a betrayal of fear, I lay still. Presently an acci- 
dental kick from one of the Indians caused the fire to flare 
long enough to reveal to my horrified senses xt least a hun- 
dred scalps, fastened round the top of the pole, right above 
me!. Need I say that I made my escape as soon as I could 
prudently do so?” : ; 

These savages, though they live more in their canoes than 
on land, were quite astonished when they saw the white men 
swim; they had no notion of the art, in which they differ 
from all other colored races. When the shaft had been sunk 
and a comfortable log-house built, when Mr. Poole had made 
many pleasant exploratory excursions, a fleet of strange can- 
oes made its appearance, and Chief Klue announced the 
arrival of un inimical tribe bent on war and plunder. They 
begau by pretending that they wanted to trade, but they 
omitted to produce any article of traffic, so they were kept 
out of the log-hut, and the men were ordered to look to their 
firearms. That evening, Klue disappeared, it was supposed 
in search of reinforcements? and the next day, the weather 
being squally, the menacing canoes also departed. Mr. Poole, 
thinking there was an end of the affair, went off to the south- 
west of Skincuttle, where he discovered a magnificent harbor, 
but had not time to enter and prospect it. As the exploring 
party steered into their own little harbor on their return, they 

held it crammed with canoes. Each canoe had in it a large 
crew of Indians, bedaubed from head to foot with war-paint, 
whilst the clearance around the log-house was crowded with 
yelling and dancing savages. Of course, Mr. Poole concluded 
that his men had all been murdered, and that the enemy, in 
full ion of the islet, were merely whiling away the 
time until he and his companion should arrive to be disposed 
of in like manner. Under this conviction, he says: “I re- 
solved to put a bold front on the matter, and venture into the 
midst of them; so headed direct for the landing. In another 
moment we were ashore, and in amongst the savages, who 
had swirmed down to the beach. I dashed through the 
crowd, a revolver in each hand, right to the log-house. It 
was completely in their possession, but all the men were safe. 
I had arrived just in time to prevent a massacre.” The In- 
dians had not, in fact, howleu and danced themselves up to 
the necessary pitch of excitement to begin murdering men 
who would certainly sell their lives dearly, and Mr. Poole’s 
return arrested the proceedings, and substituted a palaver. 
The moot-question was rather a complicated one relating to 
blankets, and Mr. Poole decided it to the apparent satistac- 
tion of all parties: The details exposed a good deal of treach- 
ery, and convinced the white men that they must not negiect 
strong and vigilantly maintained precautions for defence. 
Shortly afterwards they shifted their camp to Burnaby 

, avery beautiful spot, where the chief swore eternal 
friendship, and his daughter visited them, to “ caution them 
eit a bear which had been seen sniffing about the island.” 
. Poole went in search of the bear, but did not encounter 
him; he did, however, find a very fine vein of copper; and 
shot a crow, to the horror of the natives, who firmly maintain 
their descent from that bird. 
and resent all attempts to destroy the crows’ nests which 
abound. This notion likewise accounts for the coats of 
b’ack paint with which young and old in ail the tribes con- 
stantly besmear themselves. 


On ie from this expedition, Mr. Poole had again to 
settle a quarrel, this time between his cook and the eternally 
friendly chief, Skid-a-ga-tees ; his endeavors were successiul, 
and the chief sent him next day a halibut weighing over a 
hundred pounds! So much for the fish-diet in Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, It was a very dull life. The labor of the day 
over, or the generally unsuccessful hupting, there was noth- 
ing for it but sitting round the -house fire, telling “ camp 
stories,” so that Mr. Poole was glad when the time came for 
his visit to Victoria, Vancouver Island, in order to present 
his very satisfactory report on the prospects of copper-mining 
in the islands. On his return, the work was pushed on with 
increased vigor, and the natives began to take a deep and in- 
telligent interest in, it, which proved their capacity for civili- 
zation. They desired to have the results of the processes 
which they witnessed explained to them, and generally 
evinced an intelligence which Mr. Poole considers far in 
advance of that of illiterate white men in England. The 
size and population ot London and of Europe, the properties 
of gas and steam, the art of photography, but especially of 
telegraphy, filled them with astonishment. When the chiefs 
heard that ere tae present race of Indians are very old, those 
at Burnaby would be able to converse with their stray 
friends at Victoria, or with other tribes on the mainland, 
without either og moving from their respective positions, 
they held up their hands amazed. “ Powerful is the white 
man, wise and powerful!” exclaimed Klue frequently. It is 
lamentable to know that nothing is being done ior these 
people, of whom Mr. Poole says: “’They need to be continu- 
v7) guided, watched, aud controlled, and that too by ex- 
ceptional teaching and legislation; for, to our eternal dis- 
grace, chiefest of all the requisite precautionary measures 
is the necessity of keeping them from contamination with 
the average run of traders in the North Pacific, the majority 
of whom have a lower moral status than the veriest savage.” 

The beauty of the islands is equal to their productive- 
ness; and the climate, never in extreme, is salubrious and 
delightful. Mr. Poole was obliged to relinquish his post, in 
consequence of the persistent ill-conduct of the white men 
in his employment, but not until he had thoroughly investi- 
gated the resources of the islands, and satisfied himself of 
their immense extent and value in future schemes of colo- 
nisation. He says, deliberately, in summing up his expe- 
rience: “It isa land of enchantment. One can hardly feel 
melancholy living by those beauteous uninhabited shores. 
Such varied and magnificent landscapes, such matchless tim- 
ber, such a wealth of Mey weeny such verdure and leafage 
up to the very crest of its highest hills! Its agricultural and 
mineral prospects are undeniable. Where does another cli- 
mate exist like it, uniting the charms of the tropics to the 
healthiness of temperate zones, and yet remaining free from 
the evils of either? No rat or reptile has fixed its home on 
these islands, nor even a noxious insect. Fogs are very rare. 

he storms, if sometimes severe, are mostly sea-storms, in- 





Hence, they will never kill one, 


on the coldest day in winter, dissolve soon after touching the 
ground; while the sun, during much the greater portion of 
the year, sheds its eflulgence, but not its glare, the whole of 
the olen day down upon that virgin country.” With the 
natives, more especially the Skid-a-gates, Mr. Poole believes 
much might be done. When he found his men quite un- 
manageable, aad determined upon leaving the islands, the 
grand ouestion was, how was he to get away? The muti- 
neers laughed at his remonstrances, and had nothing to fear 
from his threats. But he consulted Klue, and resolved upon 
a most courageous and adventurous course. One day,a grand 
state canoe, which the white men had never seen, and did 
not know of, came sailing like a huge swan round the head- 
land. Then the mutinous miners saw that the game was up, 
and that, if they dared to touch Mr. Poole, they would be 
overwhelmed by the loyal natives. He briefly told them he 
was about to leave the island, and make a canoe-voyage to 
Vancouver. They were to be left in responsible charge of 
the mine and implements, to be supplied with ammunition 
and sufficient provisions to last them until a ship could arrive 
with fresh orders, or to take them away. They sullenly ac- 
quiesced. Mr. Poole’~ belongings were put on board the 
spacious canoe, and Mr. Poole took his place init. The 
scene, as he describes it, was very impressive. 

“The workmen hung sulkily back, while the rocks and 
woods were filled with Indians to see me sail away from 
among them. They did not cheer nor weep, but they moved 
their arms up and down with a sort of moan or wail. The 
heavens were lit up with streaming splendor, while the sun 
began to sink low to the westward. v eye caught a curved 
line running along the far east from the north to south; this 
curve formed a part of the mighty range of the Cascade 
Mountains; fit barriers to mark an empire. Between us lay, 
calm and serene, the wide waters of Queen Charlotte Sound, 
reflecting the golden hues of the realms above. With one 
steadfast gaze upon the beautiful isles of the sea I was leav- 
ing, and one farewell wave of the hand, I turned to commit 
myself to the most arduous voyage perhaps ever made in the 
North Pacitic Ocean.” 

The impression made by Mr. Povle’s narrative is altogether 
favorable, both as regards Queen Charlotte Islands and their 
inhabitants. The natives are ors intellectually, and 
morally superior to any other of the North Pacific tribes, 
and are quite exceptionally disposed towards white men. 
They have some vague notions of a religion, of a Great 
Spirit and a future life; they are not cruel or revengeful, 
and not vicious, except that, like all Indians, they are invete- 
rate gamblers. They have asad kind of native music, and 
they cook their food, two indications of rudimentary civili- 
satiun. They keep many festivals, but the celebrations are 
innocent enough—they certainly are not “orgies.” The 
women are decidedly good-looking, and both sexes have 
naturally fair complexions; the “ black” in their case being 
entirely artificial. The institation of marriage is quite un- 
known, as also is polygamy. So much for the people. The 
place produces valuable mincrals, and the soil is incompara- 
bly rich. The timber is superb and various. Potatoes grow 
in large quantities. Fruit of fine quality is abundant, and the 
creeks and streams swarm with fish. Queen Charlotte Sound 
is a playground for whales and porpoises. The stock of game 
is marvellous in profusion and variety. “For twenty years 
hence,” says Mr. Poole,“ no colonist of the islands need 
starve if he a gun, and can hit a haystack.” The 
present breeds of bears, seals, ermine, and marten, would sup- 
ply fur enough to make the fortunes of half-a-dozen fur com- 
panies. The native population numbers less than five thou- 
sand. It isa remarkable fact that the natives know nothing 
of the use of spears, or bows and arrows, so that until they 
got muskets from the white men, the game on the islands had 
a pleasant time of it. Even now the Indians are only able 
to shootan occasional seal, or at most a duck or a goose. © 

These isles of the Far West lie directly in the high-road of 
the immense system of commerce which will be established 
in_the not very distant future, when unbroken steam and 
raYl communication with the North Pacific Ocean will give 
to England and Canada a new outlet for the exports to the 
western sea-boards of the two Americas, and, farther on, to 
Japan, China, and Australasia. “If, therefore,” says Mr. 
Poole, at the conclusion of his most interesting narrative, 
“their beneficent climate, and the magnitude o/ their mineral 
and agricultural resources, be judiciously appraised before- 
hand, their,prosperity will be secured.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_———@——-—— 
ABOUT CHARLES LAMB. 


The fragrance of the bean-flower is not for all nosirils, nor 
the humor of Charles Lamb, perhaps, for all readers. But 
for those who can taste it, it has an incomparable flavor. 
Other elements of the man’s genius—his pathos, his quaint 
turns of phrase, his intense appreciation of the poetic in life 
and in books, his wit, and the trembling tenderness of his 
benevolence—have given to Charles Lamb a nook (he himself 
would have loved a nook better than a niche) among the 
choicest household spirits with whom English readers love to 
commune. 

But his humor belongs to him as peculiarly as its scent to 
the bean-bMssom, and comes upon the sense now in unex- 
pected wafts of delicate aroma, now in a full gust of rich- 
ness. His laughter is thoroughly hearty. It is as rollicking, 
as English, as Milton’s “ Laughter holding both his sides.” 
Nor are finer traits wanting. licate irony, and sarcasm as 
brilliant amd as harmless as summer lightning, play through- 
= written pages,fand in the records of his spoken 
words. 

And ‘there is aj deep well-spring of tears in the heart of 
him. Humor and pathos are brothers, and retain a strong 
family likeness amid their differences. Wit may be a very 
brilliant, intellectual, smiling, dry-eyed gentleman; but Hu- 
mor can weep, and is tender-hearted. 

The peculiar circumstances of Lamb's life doubtless caused 
him at times to have recourse to tiie exhilaration of wild 
mirth and absurdity, as well as to the more pernicious excite- 
ment of bodily stimulants. These circumstances—tragic in 
the highest degree—were for many years sup d and 
hushed up among the knot of intimate friends who sur- 
rounded him. They have been narrated in Barry Cornwall's 
‘Memoir of Charles Lamb,’ published in the year 1866, when 
there was no longer any living person to whom the narration 
could give pain; and they may, for that reason, be briefly 
stated here. 

Charles was the youngest of three children, two boys and 
a girl, who formed the family of John Lamb and Elizabeth 
ais wife. The elder son, named John like his father, was 
twelve years, the sister Mary ten years, older than Charles. 
Between these two latter a tender affection subsisted. 
bestowed almost maternal care upon the weakling brother so 
much her junior. 





Vatiably following a law, and never lasting long. The snows, 


The father had been for many years clerk to Mr. Samuel 


Salt, barrister and bencher of the Inner Temple, from whom 
when he retired from his service (being then almost imbecile) 
he received a small pension. The elder brother, John, had a 
“comfortable” post in the South Sea House. Charles on 
leaving school obtained some trifling employment in the 
South Sea House also; but in the year 1792, when he was 
seventeen years old, he entered the service of the East India 
Company as clerk in the Accountant’s Office. He lived at 
this time with his father, his invalid mother, his sister, and an 
old aunt, who possessed,a trifling annuity which she clubbed 
into the common store. 

Three years later a horror befel him and his, whose shadow 
darkened the remainder of his life. There was a taint of 
hereditary madness in the family, and this baleful heritage 
suddenly burst forth in the gentle, unselfish, sensible, Mary 
Lamb; a woman of whom Hazlitt is reported to have said 
that she was the most rational and the wisest woman he had 
ever known. 

One day in a fit of maniacal frenzy she stabbed her bed- 
ridden mother to the heart. 

Let us try to conceive the condition of that household; the 
imbecile father—he too wounded in his daughter’s blind fury 
—the unconscious maniac, the poor murdered corpse of tie 
beloved mother lying almost unheeded, whilst the crushing 
weight of care and responsibility in this most appalling situa- 
tion lay upon a sensitive, feeble youth of little more than 
twenty years old ! 

Feeble in body was Charles Lamb; but a more heroic 
heart than his never beat. He took up his burthea then and 
there, and he carried it to his grave. He carried it not re- 
pining, but lovingly, tenderly, as a mother supports her child 
in arms to which love alone lends strength. 

From that black dsy to the end Mary Lamb owed every 
hour of peace or cheerfulness which fell to her lot, to her 
brother Charles. He bestowed them upon her as literally as 
if the minutes had been minted coin dropped from his hand 
into hers. 

At the inquest on Mrs. Lamb's body, a verdict of Mary’s 
lunacy was returned. She was removed to an asylum, where 
in a short time she recovered her senses. Other members of 
the family—notably the elder brother John, who seems not 
to have contributed in any way to the support of his helpless 
father and sister—strenuously opposed her being at large 
again. She herself said at this time that she knew she must 
go to Bethlehem Hospital for life. One brother would have 
it so, and the other, although he did not wish it, would be 
forced to go with the stream. 

But it proved not so. She had not reckoned on the sublime 
devotion of her brother Charles. How should she have done 
so? We have no right to count upon finding heroes, even 
among those we best love and honor. But this man, this 
poor, sickly, obscure, London clerk, was a hero than whom I 
think history has none nobler to show. He took Mary to his 
poor home, and until he died she lived with him, sharing the 
shelter of his roof and faring as he fared. 

She was perpetually subject to recurrences of her dreadful 
malady. hen the mad fit announced its approach by cer- 
tain symptoms they had learned to know, the brother and 
sister would walk forth together, weeping together, shedding 
such tears as it wrings the heart to think of, to Hoxton Asy- 
lum, and there the afflicted woman would be left until the 
calm light of reason returned to her suffering brain. This 
endured all the rest of Lamb's life. Theie was no cure, no 
hope. This frightful apprehension sat with him at his 
board, and coiled beside him in his bed. And—he loved 
his sister dearly to the end. 

He has no word but of fondness and gratitude for her. 
She is his best friend and sister. He dedicates his first pub- 
lished work to her. He writes of her to his closest friends 
in terms of mingled fraternal and filial affection. He disen- 
tangles the tragic deed to which her madness, not her will, 
consented, from the true, unselfish, gentle, loving heart of 
Mary, who when her reason was unclouded had ever been 
the best of daughters and of sisters. And let it be remem- 
bered that Charles Lamb had fondly loved the mother whom 
that sister’s hand unconsciously destroyed. 

In a most touching of one of his letters to Cole- 
ridge he says, “ O my friend, I think sometimes could I recall 
the days that are past, which among them should I choose ? 
not those ‘merrier days,’ not the ‘ pleasant days of hope,’ 
not ‘ those wanderings with a fair-haired maid’ which I have 
so often and so feelingly regretted; but the days, Coleridge, 
of a mother’s fondness for her schoolboy. What would I give 
to call her back to earth for one day, on my knees to ask 
her pardon for all those little asperities of temper which, 
from time to time, have given her gentle spirit pain; and the 
day, my friend, I trust will come, there will "be ‘ time enough’ 
for kind offices of love, if ‘ Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours.” 

And never did one harsh or accusing word to Mary escape 
him. Let us think of it, brother and sister mortals! Is it 
too much to call this man’s devotion sublime, and himself a 
hero? 

It has been said that his private sorrows drove him at times 
into the extravagance of mirth. But wy that it is not meant 
that his sorrows created his humor. There is a sort of per- 
sons who will talk as though poverty, misfortune—and per- 
haps a touch of vayabondism—could in a manner account 
for the brilliancy of a humorist; as though a man might 
take to wit, as he takes to gree | and only some superior 
moral sense kept many of the afflicted from this resource. 
But do we not all know fifty dull dogs on whom Heaven 
might empty all the vials of its wrath without eliciting one 
spark of wit, one flash of fancy ? 

No, no, my friends and fellow-sufferers, the “ uses of adver- 
sity” will not avail to make us witty. Charles Lamb was a 
humorist partly because, but also in spite, of his secret thorn 
in the flesh. 

Lamb belonged to London, and loved it as entirely as did 
Dr. Johnson, who maintained that some scene of natural 

randeur—if I mistake not, in the Hebrides; but the precise 

ocality matters littlh—was not so fine a sight as Fleet 
Street. 

_ Lamb was born in Crown Office Row, in the Inner Temple; 
went to school at Christ’s Hospital at the age of seven, and 
was for thirty-three years of his life a clark in the India 
House. Thus from earliest childhood to past middle age, he 
lived in, and on, the very core of the great city. London 
became as much a part of his mind as did the Cumberland 
lakes and mountains of Wordsworth’s. In a letter to a friend 
(Mr. Thomas Manning) he thus breaks forth into raptures 
about his London: & a 

“ O her lamps of anight! her rich goldsmiths, print-shops, 
toy-shops, mercers, hardwaremen, pastrycooks! St. Paul’s 
church-yard, the Strand, Exeter Change! Charing Cross, 
with the man wpona black horse! These are thy gods, O 
London !” : 

On another occasion he professes that he is “ not romance- 





bit about Nature,” and proceeds: “ The earth, and sea, and 
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sky (when all issaid) is but as a house todwell in. If the in- 
mates be courteous, and good liquors flow like the conduits 
at an old coronation, if they can talk sensibly, and feel pro- 
perly, I have no need to stand staring upon the gilded look- 
ing-glass (that strained my friend’s purse-strings in the pur- 
chase), nor his five-shilling print over the mantel piece of 
old Nabbs, the carrier (which only betrays his false taste). 
Just as important to me (in a sense) is all the furniture of my 
world; eye-pampering, but satisfies no heart. Streets, streets, 
strects, markets, theatres, churches, Covent Gardens, shops 
sparkling with pretty faces of industrious milliners, neat 
seamstresses, ladies cheapening, gentlemen behind counters 
lying, authors in the street, with spectacles (you may know 
them by their gait), lamps lit at night, pastrycook and sil- 
versmith shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, noise of 
coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic watchmen at night, with 
bucks reeling home drunk; if you happen to wake at mid- 
night, cries of fire and stop thief; Inns of Court, with their 
learned air, and halls, and butteries just like Cambridge col- 
leges; old book-stalls, ‘ Jeremy Taylors, ‘ Burtons on Melan- 
choly,’ and ‘ Religio Medicis’ on every stall. These are thy 

leasures, Oh London! with-the-many-sins, for these may 

Seswick and her giant brood go hang!” 

And yet when Lamb was brought face to face with Kes- 
wick’s giant brood, he was not unreceptive of their influence. 
A line or two in one of his letters, descriptive of his first 
peep at them, have surely the vividness of poetic insight: 
a We entered Coleridge’s comfortable study just in the dusk, 
when the mountains were all dark with clouds upon their 
heads; . . . great floundering bears and monsters they 
seemed, all couchant and asleep.” 

The italics in the foregoing sentence are not Lamb’s, but 
they are—Walter Savage Landor’s. The present writer has 
in his possession a copy of Talfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles 
Lamb, which was given to a member of his family by 
Landor, and which contains many pencil notes by the latter, 
some of them curiously characteristic. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to these again. 

Jean Paul Richter said, finely and profoundly, on the 
subject of describing natural scenery, that in order to con- 
ceive a landscape poetically, it would not do to begin with 
the landscape at first hand. You must contemplate it within 
the breast of a human being, as in a camera obscura; and 
thus seen it will be real and living. Lamb's breast was truly 
a camera obscura for vast many-sided London; or at least 
for many of its many sides. And therein not only sights 
but sounds lived and moved in ever-changing varieties of 
combination. 

Perhaps in no case could the style be more accurately said 
to be the man thanin Lamb’s. And the delicious quaintness 
of his style is as delightfully to be tasted in his letters as in 
the well known ‘ Essays of Elia.’ 

The latter are familiar to us as household words; and their 
merits need not be insisted upon here. But I would have 
the reader believe that the letters will give him a yet closer 
acquaintance with the mind and character of Charles Lamb ; 
and it is an acquaintance worth cultivating. In these familiar 
epistles he utters the mood of the moment, he yields to every 
caprice of his genius, and, confident of sympathy, pours out 
the affections of his heart. 

He never writes for eflect, but there is a certain necessary 
reserve and decorum in consciously addressing the public, 
which a little disguises the childlike nature of the man. 
With his friends he is free from constraint, utterly untram- 
melled by affectation of any sort, and ready to utter the first 
thought which comes into his head,’ without any concern 
that it should be deemed either wise or witty. The result in 
his case is delightful. To read his letters is to love him. 

Among Lamb’s correspondents were some of the most 
distinguished writers of his day ; some whose reputation has 
al y long passed away, and some whose fame will last as 
long as there shall be readers for English literature. Words- 
worth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Southey, Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, Procter, Bernard Barton the Quaker poet, and many 
lesser lights, shine in the list. Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge were his intimate friends. According to the order 
of precedence, both as regards date and Lamb’s affection, the 
last of these three names should come first. Coleridge was 
Lamb’s school-fellow at Christ's Hospital; and later, when 
Coleridge was a student at Cambridge, they used to meet 
during the vacation, at a little public-house near Smithfield 
called the Salutation and Cat, and there have “ glorious talks” 
in the smoky shabby parlor. 

Lamb idolized Coleridge’s genius, loved him and looked 
up to him to the last. In the dedication to Coleridge of his 
works, first published in a collected form in 1818, he writes : 
“Some of the Sonnets which shall be carelessly turned over 
by the general reader, may happily awaken in you remem- 
brances which I should be sorry should be ever totally 
extinct—the memory 


‘of summer days and of delightful years’— 


even so far back as to those old suppers at our old inn, when 
life was fresh and topics exhaustless, and you first kindled in 
me, if not the power, yet the leve of poetry, and beauty, and 
kindliness. 

‘ What words have I heard 

Spoke at the Mermaid!” 


Coleridge introduced Lamb to Southey as early as the year 
1795. But no great intimacy appears to have immediately 
ensued between them. In 1798, however, when Coleridge 
went to Germany, Lamb and Southey entered into a corres- 
pondence. Many years later there did come a cloud across 
the serene sky of their friendship, but it passed and left the 
welkin clear. 
The cause of quarrel between Lamb and Southey was an 
article which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review. (By-the- 
way, what a Pandora's box of heart-burnings, friendship- 
breakings, resentments, and discontents, has that majestic 
SS been in itsday! You had but to open it ever so 
ittle, and a swarm of unpleasant stinging-things was sure to 
flutter out and settle.) In the article in question ‘ Elia’ was 
indirectly accused of infidelity. But what hurt him most. as 
it would have hurt any generous mind, was some praise 
bestowed upon Elia at the expense of his friends, Hazlitt and 
Leigh — ¢ ke 
he result o mb’s mingled feelings on the subject, w 
the publication in the ‘London Messina’ for October, 1823, 
of the famous ‘ Letter of Elia to Robert Southey, Esq.,’ which 
was afterwards reprinted in Talfourd’s collection of Charles 
Lamb's letters. This letter is on many accounts remarkable, 
and well worth perusal. The eloquent defence of his friends 
z litt and Leigh Hunt, is, as % Cornwall says, 
.more touching than anything to be found in controversial 
literature.” And there are passages of the letter which will 
present him to many readers in a new light. Some of them 
are full of serious wisdom, and studded with sayings precious 
a8 jewels, The spirit of large-hearted and rational charity 





in them might be profitable reading for most of us, although | assuredly it must become, when it is known by its proper na- 











the occasion which called them forth has almost passed from | ture, not by its accidental name. An independent but cour- 


the memories of men. 

Take this: “I own I could never think so considerably of 
myself as to decline the society of an agreeable or worthy 
man upon difference of opinion only. The impediments and 
the facilitations to a sound belief are various and inscrutable 
as the heart of man. Some believe upon weak principles. 
Others cannot feel the efficacy of the strongest.” 

And again: “ There are some who tremblingly reach out 
shaking hands to the guidance of Faith. Others who stoutly 
venture into the dark (their Human Confidence their leader, 
whom they mistake for Faith).... Some whose hope totters 
upon crutches. Others who stalk into futurity upon stilts.” 

Or, once more: “ The shapings of our Heavens are the 
1 odifications of our constitutio:z ; and Mr. Feeble Mind, or 
Mr. Great Heart, is born in every one of us.” 

This last passage has been marked (in the copy previously 
referred to) by Walter Savage Landor. ‘ Elia’ has not left 
much on record which affords an exposition of his theological 
opinions. He was an Unitarian in his youth, and in the 
‘ Letter to Robert Southey’ he says: “I am aDissenter. The 
last sect with which you can remember me to have made 
common profession were the Unitarians.” But with reference 


| to this point—an interesting and important one in considering 


the character of such a man as Charles Lamb—there exists a 
marginal note in Landor’s handwriting. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


—_——_>—___—__ 
TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY THOMAS MOORE. 


The following little poems of Moore (says a writer in 
Cassell’s Magazine) have never been published. “I am in- 
debted for them to the kindness of a relative to whom they 
were addressed and given by the poet. The lady occupied a 
high social position, and was distinguished by her beauty and 
accomplishments ; and though an object of Moore’s admira- 
tion and gallantry, she was ever too circumspect to permit 
the admiration to pass the bounds of respect, or that gallan- 
try to become presumptuous. Indeed, the incident which 
gave rise to the first poem shows the promptitude with which 
she repelled any advance for which a tic license might, 
perhaps, have been successfully pleaded by one whose man- 
ners were so fascinating, and whose attentions were so gladly 
received by women, as were those of Moore. My friend 
lived to an advanced age, honored and respected. Her death 
has removed the prohibition imposed by her upon my pub- 
lishing these poems during her life.” 

LINES ADDRESSED TO MRS, ——. 


[One Summer, while ene at a fashionable watering- 

lace in the neighborh of Dublin, Moore presented 
_ —— with a seal, having a device—two hearts touching, 
with the legend, “Qui touche l'un fait trembler l'autre.” 
Upon’ reading the motto the lady instantly returned the 
seal. Moore passicnately flung it from the window at which 
they were seated into the sea beneath. A few days afer- 
ward the seal was found on the strand by one of the bath- 
ing women and returned to the poet, who thereupon sent to 
the lady the following lines.} 


“The seal which she refused to keep 
I flung into the silent deep ; 
But, cold as she, the smilin 
Returned, like her, the gift 


“ Alas! my little seal, I find, 
In spite of all her soft professions, 
That water and Eliza’s mind 
Were formed alike to hold impressions.” 


wave 
gave. 


The song which follows is very characteristic of the great 
Irish lyrist, both in style and sentiment. It has the easy 
flow and musical rhythm and cadence, as well as the happy 
power of illustration which so eminently mark all the songs 
of Moore : 

TO MRS. ——. 


Bright leaf, when storms thy bloom shall wither, 
Oh, fly for calm and shelter hither ; 
And I will prize thy tints as truly 

As when in Spring they blossom newly. 
Bright leaf, when storms thy bloom shall wither, 
Oh, fly for calm and shelter hither. 


Sweet maid, while hope and rapture cheer thee, 

Tis not for me to linger near thee; 

But when joys fade and hope deceives thee, 

When all that soothes and flatters leaves thee— 

Oh, then, how sweet in one forsaken, 

Fresh hopes and joys again to waken ! 
——_~___——_ 


MANNERS. 


The manners of the people are becoming so independent, 
sometimes with rejoicing is it said, sometimes with regret ; 
and by way of explanation we hear it added the last remnant 
of the old feudal feeling is disappearing. Is there, then, any 
connection between good manners and feudalism? Are we to 
pay for the riddance of a dead institution by the loss of good 
manners? Is the connection other than accidental? What 
are manners? The very names we use to express them, tell 
us. He whose natural prompting is to do whatever he sees 
will make the way smooth for those around him, is the civil 
man. He who knows how to avoid angles, is the polite man. 
The inhabitant of the town (civis), the man who is surrounded 
by and knows how to mingle with many men, in contradis- 
tinction to the rustic who sees and can mingle with few. Man- 
ners are the polish whereby we avoid friction in the daily walks 
of life. When a man stands on an eminence of his own, and, 
though polite to the utmost, descends from it, we say he is 
courteous. To recognise this standing in another, is to be de- 
ferential. Once, those who had access to Courts were the 
only men who had a standing of their own; therefore the 
Courts have given their manner a name. Civility, politeness, 
courtesy, deference, these are the different aspects of what we 
call by the general name of good manners. Feudal spirit or 
no feudal spirit, we need good manners to-day, as much as 
any dwellers in cities or Courts of the olden time; and even 
more if possible, for we have more’opportunity of moving to 
and fro and mingling with many sorts of men. We still need 
to be ready to smooth the way for one another ; that is to say, 
to be civil. We still need to respect the feelings of others; 
that is to say, to be polite. We still need to honor the supe- 
rior excellence of others; that is, to be deferential. We still 
need to be conscious of our own rights ; thatis, to be courteous. 
In order to be courteous, each must have a standing of his 
own—a position which others shall allow. If courtesy was 
named from Courts because there only men had the rights of 
liberty—namely, recognised standing and position—then, 
when all men have recogni rights, courtesy, instead of 

inking away, should be more widely spread. And so 








teous manner is always agreeable; an independent but rude 
manner is always disagreeable, and is only tolerable in so far 
as this rudeness is perceived to be a sign of the incipient feel- 
ing of independent standing, which is the foundation of cour- 
tesy, and must receive {fair polish as,soon as men are so con- 
scious of their own rights that they are not afraid to acknowledge 
similar rights in others, and perceive that, while acknowledg- 
ing them, they are in fact asserting their own.— Victoria 
Magazine. 
———_q——__—_. 


THE WELSH INDIANS. 


* * T will add to the evidence of a very early intercourse be- 
tween the inhabitants of Western Europe and (he aboriginal 
or ancient people of the eastern parts of the American Con- 
tinent only one more proof, and will then show the proba- 
bility that such intercommunication as they held with each 
other, by voyages across the Atlantic Ocean, was also main- 
tained between the nations of Eastern Asia and those of the 
western shores of our hemisphere over the Pacific, in ages 
long anterior to its discovery by Columbus. This proot is 
afforded us by the singular history of the Mandan Indizns. 
The painter Catlin has proved clearly that they are the de- 
scendants of the Welsh who left their native land some time 
previous to its subjugation by Edward I. of England, in 1282 
or 1283. The author of “ The Prehistoric Nations” (Baldwin) 
seems not to have read Catlin’s work, “ The North American 
Indians,” or he could have added his account of the Mandans 
to the following interesting facts which he has preserved. 
He says: “The Welsh Prince Madog (or Madoc) about the 
year 1170 was just as certain of the existence of America, as 
the Chinese and Japanese were,” and he might have added, 
as were the Irish and Northmen, when “he sailed away 
westward, going south of Ireland,” to find a land cf refuge 
from the civil war among his countrymen. The Welsh 
annals tell us he found the land he sought. Having made 
preparations for a settlement, he came back to Wales, secured 
a large company that “ filled ten ships,” and then sailed away 
again, and “ never returned.” In A. D. 1660, the Rev. Mor- 
gan Jones, a Welsh clergyman, seeking to go by land from 
South Carolina to Roanoke, was captured by the Tuscarora 
Indians. He declared that “ his life was spared because he 
spoke Welsh, which some of the Indians understood ; that he 
was able to converse with them in Welsh, though with some 
difficulty; and that he remained with them four 'months, 
sometimes preaching to them in Welsh.” Jobn Williams, 
LL.D., who reproduced the statement of Mr. Jones tin his 
work on the “Story of Prince Madog’s Emigration,” pub- 
lished in 1791, explained it by assuming that Prince Madog 
settled in North Carolina; and that the Welsh colony, after 
being weakened, was incorporated with these Indians. If we 
may believe the story of Mr. Jones (and I cannot find that 
his veracity has been questioned), it will seem necessary to 
accept this explanation. It will be recollected that, in the 
early colonial times, the Tuscaroras were sometimes called 
“White Indians.” The Northmen had settlements in New 
England long before Prince Madog’s colony went to America, 
and it is not improbable that he may have been acquainted 
with some of them, and was induced through his informa- 
tion about them to follow their example in seeking a home 
in the New World. I will add the following facts, which 
may be regarded as an imperfect continuation of the history 
of these Welshmen, whose lost annals can never be completely 
restored. Yet these facts will be interesting in showing 
‘how the world was peopled,” and what wonderful trans- 
formations take place cmetg the families of men as they 
find their way through the lapse of ages to their various 
homes. 

The tribe of Mandan Indians was discovered by Lewis and 
Clarke (1805-’7), on the Upper Missouri, during their expedi- 
tion to discover the sources of the Missouri and Columbia 
rivers, sent to perform that perilous duty under the presidency 
of Mr. Jefferson, and which embraced the years 1805--1807. 
They spent the winter of 1805-'6 among these Indians, but 
did not learn their traditions. To the astonishment of Lewis 
and Clarke, many of these savages had blue eyes, and their 
hair was generally silky and very abundant, and, except red 
and auburn, of all the colors which distinguish the tresses of 
the various inhabitants of England and Wales. The ethno- 
logical problem presented by their peculiarities was, I think, 
solved satisfactorily by Catlin, who visited them and spent 
some months with them in 1832. He found in their lan- 
guage fifty pure Welsh words, one hundred and thirty nearly 
so, and many othersof Welsh derivation. They used a circle 
of stones in the construction of the hearths of their huts ; 
they had preserved the art of making the Welsh blue beads ; 
and they navigated the Missouri River in a canoe, like the 
Welsh coracle, made of willow-limbs and raw-hide, of a pecu- 
liar construction, and used nowhere in the world except in 
Wales. It was a tub pulled, instead of being propelled, by a 
paddle. Their tradition was, that their ancestors came across 
the “great water’ from the Hast ; while the Mexicans and 
some Indian tribes of the United States point to the North- 
west as the direction from which they migrated. Catlin 
verified the correctness of their tradition as having come 
from the East, down the Ohio, and up the Missouri, by trac- 
ing the ruins of their huts, easily recognised by the Welsh 
hearth-stones, up the Ohio River, as far as he examined it. 
This interesting tribe, he tells us, was neariy exterminated 
by the small-pox in 1837; and their destruction, as a sepa- 
rate clan, was completed soon afterward, when they were 
vanquished by their inveterate enemies the Rickarees, and 
their remnant became incorporated with that tribe. The 
Tuscaroras inhabited the banks of the Yadkin, and other 
rivers of the northwestern parts of North Carolina, whose 
waters interlock with those of Green River, and the other 
tributaries of New River, the principal branch of the Great 
Kanawha, which empties into the Ohio. The great forests 
of these regions abounded in game, and many of their val- 
leys, and the mountain-plateaus separating them, still afford 
excellent hunting-grounds. The migration of these Welsh 
Indians up the Yadkin, and down the Ohio, by the valleys of 
the Ararat, Green, New, and Kenawha Rivers, was easily 
accomplished ; and this, I thiak, was their route to the Mis- 
souri. Connecting these facts, and examining them properly, 
lead to the conclusion of Catlin, that the Mandans are the 
descendants of Madoc and his followers, mixed with various 
Indian tribes—From “ How the World was Peopled,” by Rev. 
Edward Fontaine (Appletons). 


—>—_—- 


TS F » Lapres.—Mrs. J. P. Millard, New Ham- 
‘te Y. hes used her Whee‘er and Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine since June, 1862, doing the family sewing for six 
persons, and making the bedding for a steamboat, without a 
cent for repairs; it new works as weil as when first used. 





See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—GRAND ITALIAN OPERA. 
o Rosa, Wachtel, and Santley. Farewell Performance on Tues- 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—THE GRAND SPEC- 
tacle of * Lalla Rookh.” , 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
of Mr. Edwin Booth. On Wednesday, ** Richard the Third.” 








NIBLO’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, A NEW 
Drama, entitled ‘* Black Friday.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
“London Assurance.” Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. Charles Mathews, and 
Miss Plessy Mordaunt. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance, and the Vokes Family. 





WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 


cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—THE CHAPMAN SIS- 
ters, and other varieties. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE FORTY- 
seventh Annual Exhibition now open, Day and Evening, 23d. St., corner 


4th avenue. Admission 25 cents. Open on Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 
Sunday admission 15 cents. 











SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
et, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
0 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 


valids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bevera 


JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New fork. 
Children Teething. 











Their withdrawal is the only solution to the difficulty, and 
there is a method of so doing that will satisfy pubiic senti- 
ment and at the same time uphold the national dignity. Why 
should not the President consult with Congress on this 
all important subject, and accept its decision as final? 
If General Grant sent a message to the Senate stating that 
serious complications had arisen concerning a treaty that 
that body had ratified, owing to a misconstruction in its 
wording, we should predict the happiest results. The Sec- 
retary of State could not feel aggrieved if his construction 
of the treaty were not adhered to. He is the custodian of 
the nation’s dignity, and he deemed himself justified in mak- 
ing these claims, but now that the entire treaty is jeopardized, 
he would naturally prefer to take council wita the Senate, 
rather than allow his own personal views to predominate 
on sO grave a question. And the plea in favor of such a 
proceeding arises from the fact that these claims have never 
been officially enforced; it has again and again been an- 
nounced that the Administration does not expect to receive 
any award in money under the head of inferential damages, 
but that these claims were put forward merely to strengthen 
the case submitted to the arbitrators for their decision. 
How easy it would thus be for the American Government to 
retrace its steps by merely consulting the Senate on the 
wording of the treaty. We take no action in the political 
contests of this country, and are therefore better enabled to 
judge results than those in the heat of the fray. We can as- 
sure the Administration that there is a growing feeling of 
amity and good will towards England in this community that 
would be heartily reciprocated on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The brightest triumph of President Grant’s tenure of 
office was the Treaty of Washington, a treaty that was to 
inaugurate an era of friendship, if not of alliance, between 
the two foremost nations of the earth. Should that treaty 
fail through mere personal pique or a mistaken pride of con- 
sistency, the labor of years will be lost, and we shall return 
to that bickering, quarrelling, rancorous fecling which pre- 
dominated too long, and was scarcely to be preferred to an 
open rupture. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 


Those forty years of piping times of peace dating from the 
Congress of Vienna, are evidently at an end, and there is 
little likelihood of seeing Europe undisturbed by wars for 
some generations to come. The changes that have taken 
place in the map of the Continent, are of such magnitude as 
to involve through sheer necessity, a further struggle at no 
protracted interval of time. But besides the undisguised pre- 
parations made by France to wrest from Germany the ceded 





The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erratum.—In our last issue the type made us say that there wasa 


force of 21,500 artillery and cavalry in Ireland. It should have been 
2,500. 
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THE TRUE SOLUTION. 


Within a few fleeting weeks will be decided one of the 
most important questions of the day, the momentous effects 
of which will be felt, not only among the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, but in every civilized community of 
the globe. It is true that the principle of arbitration in re- 
gard to international disputes is no novel idea, but we may 
safely affirm that never was the principle carried to such 
extremes as in the case of the Washington Treaty. And yet 
we fear that the true Christian example we then gave to 
other nations in the interests of peace and good will, is more 
likely to be belittled if not destroyed by the subsequent com- 
plications in the case. The good ship is built and is ready to 
be launched, but she is seemingly doomed to rot on the 
stocks, unless some arrangement can be made as to the terms 
on which she was constructed. In other words, if the 
American Government will insist on the presentation of the 
indirect claims, the Washington Treaty, like many other 





treaties, was only made to be broken. 

And nevertheless, we do not yet quite despair of a favor- 
able solution of the present difficulty, but it will depend en- 
tirely on the Washington Cabinet. The British Government 
cannot possibly recede from its present position. In the face 
of public opinion, its members can offer no compromise with- 
out at once forfeiting the confidence of the nation. The ex- 
citement that ensued in England on the publication of the 
American case with its clafm for these consequential damages 
was no transient whim. The change in political feeling in 
England, veering as it again does towards conservatism, is a 
paipable proof of the correctness of these views. With a 
change of ministry there would be no improvement in the 
relations between the two countries, and it would even then 
be impossible to renew the negotiations unless these claims were 
abandoned. Why, then are they persevered with? Is itin 
deference to public opinion? We believe not. In the press, 
.among politicians, in she mercantile community, and in society, 

these demands are deemed alike as unjust and excessive, and 
mo jurist even can be found to urge a plea in their defence. 


provinces, there are other disturbing elements in European 


politics, which may precipitate a war, and chief among these 
.|is the state of affairs in Spain. That wretched country is 


once again threatened with anarchy, and although the present 
Carlist movement may for a time be suppressed, the belief 
gains ground that the present dynasty is doomed. It was an 
ill-advised movement, if not a gross blunder, to place the son 
of the King of Italy on the throne ot Spain, for although we 
totally discredit the rumor of a triple alliance between Spain, 
Italy and Prussia, to uphold this dynasty, there is no doubt 
but that the moral influence of the twa latter nations is being 
used to that effect, and this to the p ice of French pres- 
tige. Hence the gravity of the present complications. 

It is difficult to arrive at a just conclusion as to the causes 
that have brought about the outbreak. The position of the 
Ministry has always been a difficult one, with an alien king as 
ruler, and a compact body of Republicans as ardent foes. 
The financial embarrassments of the country, and the failure 
to suppress the revolt in Cuba, have undermined the national 
confidence, but the main attribute of the present civil war is 
to be found in the blind religious fanaticism of the Basque 
and’ Pyrenean provinces, whence this Carlist movement re- 
cruits its greatest strength and resources. 

The present Don Carlos is the third that the present cen- 
tury has seen. The first was the younger brother of Ferdi- 
nand VII., who became King by the abdication of Charles 
TV., in 1808. During the Peninsular war, the first Don Car- 
los shared the captivity of his family, and remained heir- 
presumptive to the throne from the date of the restoration 
of Ferdinand VIL, in 1814, until the enactmént of the 
“ pragmatic sanction” in 1830. The act known under this 
title followed the marrisge of Ferdinand with Maria Chris. 
tina, and the effect was to abolish the salique law prohibit- 
ing the succession of females to the Crown, which the Bour- 
bons had introduced into Spain. The Ex-Queen Isabella 
was born in the same year as the salique law was repealed, 
and on the death of her father, in 1883, she took the place 
formerly occupied by Don Carlos as heir-presumptive to the 
throne. The priests had extracted from Ferdinand VIL., 
while on his death-bed, the annulment of the pragmatic 
sanction, but in an interval of clearer consciousness he with- 
drew this and re-established his daughter's rights. Don Car- 
los maintained, nevertheless, that he was the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the late King, and took the title of Charles V. In 








1834 he appeared in arms, or rather instigated his adherents 
to do so, against the Dowager-Regent, and for five years 
Spain was the prey of civil war. 

Isabella was raised to the throne in 1843, and in 1845 Don 
Carlos transferred his rights to his son, Count Montolin, who 
was arrested in an attempt to establish his title as Charles VI. 
in 1860, being made a prisoner and compelled to renounce all 





i claim to the throne. He died in 1861, and the present pre- 


tender who seeks the throne under the title of Charles VIL, 
is a young man of about twenty-four, who has rallied round 
his flag the most ignorant and bigoted peasantry in the world. 
The movement is not likely to succeed, but it may lead to 
the fall of the present dynasty, and to a new era of horrible 
civil wars for Spain. 


———_¢ 


CURRENT NOTES. 





A correspondent thus describes the changes that are taking 
| place in the Prussian capital: Few towns have to record so 
| rapid a development of their prosperity as modern Berlin. 

In the last year, especially, the progress has been marvellous. 
| As though a golden flood had deluged it, this sandy and 
sterile region becomes suddenly productive of untold wealth. 
For a twelvemonth banks and commercial companies of 
every description have been springing up here like mush- 
rooms after rain. Hundreds of millions of thalers have been 
invested in new shares, and huge sums realised by the rising 
tendency of the market. Though the movement continues 
with unabated vigor, the public are ever willing to take up 
fresh securities, and there seems to be no end to the gains of 
founders and actionnaires. Already the Berlin banks have 
become nearly as numerous as those of London, and, with 
their branches, dispose of an amount of capital not so very 
much inferior to that possessed by their prototypes on your 
side the water. The shareholding companies extend to every 
class of manufacture and commerce, and, being mostly based 
upon the purchased goodwill of old and respectable firms, 
promise safe returns. Their energetic activity is rivalled by 
private speculation, consumption increasing in the same ratio, 
and many more orders coming in than can be executed., The 
working man shares in the advantages of this industrial re- 
vival, and receives from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. higher 
wages than was the case six years ago. The price of provi- 
sions and rents have likewise gone up with extraordinary 
| swiftness. Owing to the steady influx of wealthy people 
| from the previnces, elegant houses in this city are now worth 
twice, nay, thrice as much as three years ago, and even the 
poorest of the poor have to pay at least 50 per cent. more 
than in 1869. Ithink I am keeping within bounds when I 
say that the rent exacted from the middle and lower classes 
is half us much again as the present London standard. Other 
indications likewise show the increasing demand for the lux- 
uries of life, and the better means of satisfying it. 


Some interesting information about Japan is given ina 
series of articles contributed to the Cologne Gazette by the 
‘German traveller, Emil Schlagintweit. The lower classes of 
the population, he says, are for the most part either Budd- 
hists or Pantheists, and the mere educated profess the doc- 
trines of Confucius. These are the principal religions in the 
country, but they are divided into many sects, all of which 
enjoy equal rights The people are extremely devout, and 
they have a superstitious fear of the priests like that which 
prevailed in medieval Europe in regard to witches. The 
Government is strongly opposed to the spread of Christianity. 
_ Last year the Mikado invited foreign professors, physicians 
| and farmers to the country, but expressly excluded mission- 
| aries, on the ground “that they are everywhere the cause of 
| wars and disturbances.” The land belongs to the Mikado, 
jand is let to the peasants in return for fixed payments. 
Each peasant cultivates upon an average six Prussian acres, 
three-quarters of which must be planted with rice, and, as a 
rule, he bas to give up nearly half of the produce of his labor 
to the Government. In Japan, ss in China, special attention 
is given to manuring, which has greatly increased the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. The artisans have tools of very 
primitive construction, notwithstanding which their work is 
astonishingly perfect. Women are often employed in various 
manufactures and exclusively in the cultivation of silkworms. 
Up to the end of last year there was a sort of caste system 
among the workmen which placed them at a great disadvan- 
tage in comparison with the other classes of the population ; 
but this has now been abolished. They are still, however, 
considerably fettered by a number of regulations which pre- 
scribe the amount and nature of work they are to do, though, 
on the whole, these regulations are very fairly administered 
by the Government officials. The criminal laws are very se- 
vere, the punishments inflicted on criminals being much of 
the same kind as those which prevailed in Europe in the six- 
teenth century. It is proposed to reform these laws by in- 
troducing a code similar to the French code penal, which is 
now being established for that purpose; but the indifference 
to pain shown by the Japanese, as by other Asiatics, renders 
the prospect of a change in this direction somewhat remote. 


Sanitary rules for the preservation of health do not receive 
that attention they so well merit. Lately we alluded to the 
danger arising from the admittance of air from the sewers 
into our houses through the waste water pipes, and in a 
Medical journal we find the following remarks on another 
subject: If two persons are to occupy a bed-room during the 
night, let them step on 2a weighing scale as they retire, and 
again in the morning, and they will find their actual weight 
is at least a pound less in the morning. Frequently there 
will be a loss of two or more pounds, and the average loss 
throughout the year will be a pound of matter, which has 
gone off from their bodies, partly from the lungs, and partly 
through the poresof the skin. The escaped matter is carbonic 
acid and decayed animal matter or poisonous exhalation. 
This is diffused through the air in part, and part absorbed by 
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the bed-clothes. Ifa single ounce of wood cotton be burned | THE SAINT GEORGE’S BANQUET. In introducing the toast, “The President of the United 
in a room, it will as completely saturate the air with smoke Qn Tuesday evening last, the St. George’s Society of this States,” Mr. Dale remarked: The enthusiasm with which you 
that one can hardly breathe, though there can only be one city, celebrated their Eighty-sixth Anniversary by a grand | have greeted the last toast will, I feel assured, not abate in 
ounce of foreign matter in the air. If an ounce of cotton | panquet to tne members and a few invited guests at Delmoni- | your reception of that I have now the honor to propose. For 
be burned every half hour during the night, the air will be | co’s. The progress of the Society during the past year has | however deep may be the emotion stirred within us, at any 
kept continually saturated with smoke, unless there be an been unprecedented, and its funds are now in a very flourish- ‘allusion to our native land and the precious Sovereign who 
open window or door for it to escape. Now the sixteen jing condition. The number of gentleman who sat down to now rules over it, feelings scarcely less strong must be 
ounce¢of smoke thus formed is far less poisonous than the | dinner was over two hundred, and amongst them we noticed | aroused, when we wish to do hono: to the land, which to 
sixteen of exhalations from the lungs and bodies of two per-| Sir Edward Thornton, K.C.B., H.B.M. Minister to Washing- | most of us, is the land of our own adoption, and to its con- 
sons who have lost a ponnd in weight during the eight hours | ton; E. B. Archibald, Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul General ; | stitutional head (cheers). 
of sleeping; for, while the dry smoke is mainly taken into | Pierrepont Edwards, Esq., Vice Consul; Cyrus W. Field, Esq. ; _ The President then said: It gives me great pleasure to ask 
the lungs, the damp oders from the body are absorbed both | John G. Dale, Esq.; Francis W. J. Hurst, Esq.: Capt. Digby | your cordial and hearty reception of the next toast. Por we 
into the lungs aad into the pores of the whole body. Need | Murray ; Messrs. Mount, of St. Nicholas’ Society ; ‘Robert are honored this evening by having as our guest the dis- 
more be said to show the importance of having bed-rooms | Gordon, St. Andrew’s ; Isaac H. Bailey, New England, and | tinguished gentleman who with so much ability represents 
well ventilated, and of thoroughly airing the shects, cover-' McMahon, St. Patrick's; Rev. Franklin Babbi:t; Rev. per Majesty at Washington—who has on several occasions 
lids, and mattresses in the morning, before packing them up | Frederick Sill, Rector of St. George the Martyr and Chaplain | testified the warm interest he feels in the welfare of our so- 
in the form of a neatly-made bed ? ,to the Society; E. 8. Jaffray, Esq.; John Dunscomb, Esq., | ciety by liberal contributions to its funds, and at this time, 
Spanish politics have recently again been a disturbing Collector of H.B.M. Customs at Quebec; William Stuart, | when his important and arduotis duties demand so much of 
element in the European Commonwealth. The relations of | Esq.; Judge Wm. M. Morris; Richard Godwin, Esq. ; Colonel 
Italy to Spain have been the subject of several remarksble | Meeks, USA; J. H. Sparks, Esq.; C. T. Gostenhofer, 
rumors which appear, however, to have been little better | Esq.; Messrs. Hobbs, Curphey and Mackie; Ex-Vice Presi- 





his time and attention, has come on from Washington ex- 
pressly to do us the honor of joining in our festivities this 
evening. Iam sure, gentlemen, I express your sentiments 











than the invention of fertile correspondents’ brains. The | dent T. D. Middleton; the Secretaries, Messrs. Braine and ‘when I say that at no period has her Majesty's government 


Gazette of Turin, lately referring to the report of a second | 
Hohenzollern candidature for the crown of Spain, gave it a | 
complete and formal denial. A few days ago the same jour- 
nal felt impelled to meet with a similar answer a story that 
has been put in circulation in the peninsula by the enemies | 
of King Amadeus. According to these gentlemen, « treaty | 
of alliance, both offensive and defensive, has been lately con- 
cluded between the three Powers, Italy, Prussia and Spain, 
at Rome. One of the clauses of this treaty was alleged to | 


| Andrew's ; Chief John Watt, and others. 


Peter Jones; Baron von Bethman; Mr. Fisk ; Messrs. Dobell, 
Tilt, Brancker; J. Dough Wallace, Esq., Secretary of St. 


The banquet room was decorated in a very handsome and 
effective style. Over the dais was placed a full length pic- 
ture of Her Majesty, and opposite was the American escut- 


cheon both draped with British and American flags, while at} 


either end of the room were the English and Scottish coats 
of-arms, also relieved by entwining banners. The tables 


authorize the intervention of italy and Prussia in case of ; were profusely furnished with epergnes, centre pieces and 


need in order to sustain the son of Victor Emmanuel on the | flowers, and notwithstanding the large number of guests, | 


throne of Charles V. Of course there is no truth in this idle | the banquet was served with great celerity and attention, 
tale, which the Gazette of Turin only notices, it says, because | At its conclusion, the President of the Society, Mr. J. G. 
it exercises a certain influence in Spain, where it tends to | Dale, inaugurated the intellectual part of the entertainment 


make still more grievous the crisis through which that unfor- 


tunate country is now passing. 


The large combs, which had almost entirely disappeared, 
now adorn many heads among the bouigeoise, but especially 
among the aristocracy. Dresses have grown shorter. In 
ministerial circles and at court « crusade is being carried on 
against the comb and the short skirt; but the parties which 
have coalesced, true to their watchword of “ fuera el estran- 
gero,” oblige their wives to assume the dress of their grand- 
mothers, as a protest against the intruders who invade the 
sacred soil of the Castiles. The ladies of the coalition are 
not slow to take part in this manifestation, knowing how be- 
coming the national costume is to their style of beauty. In 
the interest of art and taste we may hope that they will long 
remain in the same mind, but revivals are proverbially short- 


lived, and it is to be feared that an anachronism in dress, as 


in other things, cannot be kept alive either by political zeal 
or even by feminine vanity. 

A correspondent, writing from Philadelphia, draws this 
picture of the Mercantile Library in that city on Sundays: 
“The cases of books stand always open; magazines, reviews, 
and ‘ pictorials’ strew the tables. Here the poor clerk, who 
has, perhaps, the half of a third-story room in a shabby 
boarding house to call his home, may sit in a spacious parlor, 
well warmed and cosily lighted, wherein at his disposal waits 
the literature of the day, or of alltime. This library, in the 
first season of its Sunday opening, noted some three hundred 
readers, mostly young men, who avail themselves of its 
privileges. Now, in its second year of the experiment, the 
average attendance is seven hundred. No books are given 
out on that day, so that the army of employes is dispensed 
with ; a solitary porter waits by the open door, and a grave 
official sits calmly reading at his desk. When this great 
cathedral of sixty-eight thousand volumes was thrown open 
to Sunday worshippers, we expected an earthquake, at least ! 
But none was heard from; the decorum of the day prevails 
in all the corridors, and the sever. hundred turn their pages 
with a reverent hush.” 

It must be satisfactory to the World that it finds cham- 
pions quite as able as itself in the Quixotic cause that jour- 
nal has undertaken to republicanize the institutions of Great 
Britain. The readers of the Toulouse Emancipation must be 
agreeably surprised by the oft-repeated intelligence that the 
flag of revolution is raised in Westminster Hall, and “that 
the enthusiastic population greet it with shouts of delight.” 
“For the first time,” says the well-informed correspondent, 
“the word of Republic has been pronounced under the aus- 

tere arches of the House of Commons, and the Tories can 
do what they like; they cannot prevent the torrent of 
revolution from spreading its fertilizing waves over the 
whole country.” The well-informed correspondent of the 
Emancipation, who is thoroughly au courant of. English poli- 
tics, announces to the inhabitants of Toulouse that England is 
working its’89 and will soon reach '93. In addition, he 
gives an interesting account of a recent scene in the House 
of Commons. The correspondent says that he saw a grave 
and majestic legislator “ imperturbably imitating the crow of 
the cock.” During the absence of strangers from the House, 
the correspondent assures us that serious pugilistic encounters 
took place before the Speaker’s chair, and that M. Auberon 
Herbert was in imminent risk of getting a broken head. The 
writer finishes up by saying that Mr. Gladstone was unable 
to cope with “ Sir Charles Dilke’s bitter irony,” and another 
intimation that the flag of revolution is raised in Westminster 
Hall. 


| with the following remarks: 

Gentlemen, Brothers of St. George,—Having now sustained 
your credit as Englishmen in doing ample justice to the feast, 
‘furnished in such a splendid style by our friend Delmonico, 
| let us come to the more substantial part of the proceedings: 
And first of all, I must return my sincere thanks to you for 
electing me president of your honorable society. It would 
be fit and proper for me to say on this occasion, how un- 
worthy I am of the office—(cries of “ no, no”)—others would 
do better. But I assure you that I shall endeavor to dis- 
charge my office in such a manner as shall be pleasing to the 
society, and devote all my interests for its support and pros- 
perity. Now let me refer to a more interesting topic, and 
congratulate you on this anniversary of our patron saint on 
the success of the past year. It is with great pleasure that I 
give a satisfactory report of the financiul proceedings during 
the year, and the beuefits we have given to some of our poor 
countrymen. Gentlemen, I am glad to say that our rela- 
tions with the world are. satisfactory, and I wish 
we could talk of the removal of the little difficulty 
now existing between this government and our 
own, in reference to the Alabama Claims; but 
whether the Washington Treaty will be carried out or not, 
we know that the ties of affection between the two countries 
are increasing every day (cheers), and we had an instance of 
this when Chicago was burned. England nobly responded 
to the appeal as soon as the electric wire carried the news 
across the water. It is to be hoped that the little difficulty 
will soon be removed, and the two countries, joined together 
hand and hand, will progress onwards. It is with pleasure that 
I see the representatives of our sister societies here to-night, 
and I know that they are heartily welcomed by you all; and 
now, gentlemen, I ask you to drink the first toast, “The day 
and all who honcr it.” 

In proposing the health of Her Majesty the Chairman said : 
—The next toast, gentlemen, is one which at any time would 
require no words of mine to insure for it a hearty reception, 
but when we call to mind the events of the past few 
months, so peculiarly affecting the happiness of our beloved 
Sovereign, you will, I am sure, receive it on this occasion 
with more than usual enthusiasm and good feeling. For we 
cannot forget, gentlemen, those dark and gloomy days, when 
all the world, wherever the telegraph could reach, watched 
with fearful anxiety and apprehension the daily bulletin from 
Sandringham, and how all the subjects of the British Em- 
pire, of whatever race, condition, or religion, joined in send- 
ing up their prayer to the Common Father of all, that the 
life of the Prince of Wales might be spared; neither must 





with gratitude that in this city, and throughout this land, 
prayers not less fervent than our own were spontaneously 
oftered up by every religious body, that God in his merciful 
Providence would withhold the impending blow. And when 
the dark clouds were dispelled, and the Prince was hap- 


demonstration of the loyalty and affection of the people, 
when Sovereign and Prince, nobles and people, assembled 
together to return thanks for the signal mercies vouchsafed 


fresh impulse, and that our devotion to our beloved Queen 
is not a mere barren and unreflecting sentiment, but is justi- 
fied by the touching evidence we have had that with the 
splendor of Boyalty are united the virtues and piety of a 
Christian mother and a Christian lady. 

The toast of the Queen was then drank in a loyal spirit, 
and the whole audience sang the national anthem. 





we forget nor fail to take the opportunity of acknowledging | trymen, and I have been greatly assisted in my official duties 


pily restored to health, who can contemplate that magnificent | stances and from conscientious devotion to my duty, by the 


to the nation, without,feeling that our loyalty has received aj friendship which it is my ardent ambition should be firmly 
































































































{had a more able and faithful representative. And I need not 
sonal you that to Sir Edward Thornton is due the honor 
jand credit of having initiated and mainly carried out those 
| delicate and difficult negotiations, which finally led to the 
jconclusion of one of the most important treaties ever made 
| between two nations, and from which, notwithstanding some 
temporary misunderstanding, we still hope for the happiest 
results—not only to both countries, but to the whole 
world, 

Sir Edward replied as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: It affords me the liveliest 
| satisfaction to be able for the first time to be present here in 
the midst of so many of my countrymen, and to thank you, 
as I do most sincerely and warmly, for the hearty manner in 
which the proposal to drink to the health of our good Queen 
| was responded to by all of you, and for the kind mention 
|which you have now made of Her Majesty's Representative 
in this country. Surely, there is no society which can havea 
greater sympathy for Her Majesty, and none, the objects of 
which can be regarded by her with a more kindly feeling 
than this one. It has been established for the benefit of our 
countrymen and women in this land who may unhappily be 
|in distress; and it has done its work well and bravely, though 
in silence. Such qualities cannot fail to be highly appreciated 
by our noble Queen, whose generosity and benevolence, un- 
ostentatious though they be, and tnknown in all their extent, 
are felt and cordially acknowledged by numbers who enjoy 
them and by many more who, without ocular testimony, are 
conscious that Her Majesty preaches only by practising. It 
is pleasant to see that British subjects who have migrated to 
the United States have not spilt by the way the mili of 
human kindness nor even watered it (langhter.) True it is 
that in this grandly prosperous country the need is not so 
grea‘, and still more true that those of the same race who 
have made the United States what they are, show us the 
most glorious example of ready and open-handed charity, 
without limit and without restraint. Afflicting as was the 
recent sad disaster in one of the most flourishing cities of the 
Union, it was almost compensated by the sudden and univer- 
sal outburst of good feelings and generous help which, in the 
twinkling of an eye, by the power of steam and by the 
| electric spark, where conveyed to and received by the unfor 
| tunate sufferers from their fellow-citizens in all parts of the 
country, almost before the survivors felt sure that even their 
lives were safe from the fury of the flames. Such traits of 
character cannot fail to be a bond of union betwen the two 
English-speaking nations, and I trust that while they encour- 
age us to a generous rivalry, they may warm that earnest 
friendship which should ever exist between us, and which I 
sincerely hope may never be interrupted (cheers.) I would 
ask your permission, Mr, President, to allude to a personal 
matter, and to express: how much gratified I ain at finding 
myself among the members of a society to which, about 
eighty years ago, my father, of the same name and of the 
same service, also belonged, as he did likewise to the St. 
George’s Society of Philadelphia, which is at this moment 
celebrating its hundredth anniversary ; it is a record which 
gives me no small pleasure. At the same time, it has been a 
source of regret to me that I have not had the satisfaction of 
meeting you sooner and often. In all the foreign countries 
in which I have resided, it has been my happiness to be on 
the most intimate terms of friendship with my fellow-coun- 








by their co-operation and support; indeed, they have given 
me many proofs of their kindness and esteem, both publicly 
and privately. If I have not seen so much of my country- 
men here as I could wish, it has certainly been from no want 
of good-will on my oart, but rather from the force of circum- 


strict performance of which I have felt that I was endeavor- 
ing to benefit them as belonging to the country which I have 
the honor to represent, and to cement the bonds of that 


established between the two nations whose flags I see’ all 
around me harmoniously intermingled. It has been in labor- 
ing to insure this friendship—with what success I hope is ncg 
doubtful—that I have been obliged to remain in Washington 
more constantly than would have been the case if I had beey 
guided solely by my own inclinations. At the time of the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Washington, I was gratified at 
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having had the honor of being one of its signers. I had the 
firmest faith in the principle of arbitration; I have it still. 
No one supposes that the British Commissioners ever had an 
idea that claims for indirect damages were included in the 
treaty. A subsequent thorough examination of its wording 
has not persuaded them to the contrary, but has confirmed 
their original and publicly-proclaimed belief. The Govern- 
ment of the United States declare that they think otherwise, 
and they undoubtedly have a right to form their own opinion. 
I cannot but hope, however, that the present attempt to apply 
the great principle of arbitration will not fail on account of 
such a misunderstanding, and the solution seems palpable ; 
for, while it is easy, dignified, generous and magnanimous be- 
tween two nations of about equal power for one of them to 
waive a claim for a payment to which she considers herself 
entitled, it would be impossible for the other to be bound by 
a decision that renders her a debtor on account of a claim 
which she does not even admit that she has ever agreed to 
submit to arbitration. I am convinced that such a solution 
of the question would be applauded by every nation in the 
world, and would do honor to the great Republic of the 
United States (cheers.) 


In proposing “ The State and City of New York,” the Pre- 
sident read a letter from Governor Hoffman expressing his 
regrets that the urgency ef public affairs prevented him from 
accepting an invitation to the banquet; but we are fortunate, 
continued Mr. Dale, in having a gentleman present who is 
closely identified with this City, and with one of the greatest 
triumphs of the age—I allude to Mr. Cyrus W. Field (cheers). 


Mr.Field replied : I thank you for this unexpected honor, but 
I never — to have the pleasure to reply for his Excel- 
lency the Governor of the State of New York, or His Honor 
the Mayor of the City of New York; and before I accept tbat 
ition I must ask you, Mr. Chairman, one or two questions. 
I render myself liable to be imjeached by accepting the 
office of Mayor? And, gentlemen, I have looked at this bill 
of: fare this evening, and at the bottom I see “ Alabama 
Claims,” and then some mysterious letters, e, t,c, repeated 
three times. Now, I want to know, Mr. Chairman, if these 
letters mean indirect claims (laughter). If they do, Iam sure 
every gentleman present will send you to-morrow morning a 
large bill for catling me here to represent His Excellency the 
Governor, and under no circumstances could I veto it 
(laughter). I shall not further occupy your time, as I know 
you are anxious to hear the speakers who follow me. But 
there is one sentiment which I am sure no Governor of this 
State, no Mayor of this City could ever veto, and that is that 
the people of this State and City are in favor of a last’ng 
peace between this country and England, and cursed be that 
man, either Englishman or American, for any reason politi- 
cal or otherwise, that would throw discord between these two 
great English-speaking nations, that are living on both sides 
of the Aulantic (loud cheering). 


The President then proposed “ The Memory and Genius of 
Shakspeare—not for an age, but for all time”—and said that 
in introducing it he-would repeat a few words from the poet : 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive his powerful rhyme. 

But he shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time, 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword, nor War’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of his memory. 

’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity, 

Shall he pace forth. Your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 


Mr. Stuart replied:—No one was more ready to givea 
loyal homage to St. George as the patron saint of our land 
than he was. St. George was noted for saving a beautiful 
woman from the fangs of a dragon, and in that he saw men 
here who would kill a hundred dragons if any one threatened 
to injure the lady they loved. But the star of the champion 
Knight of England paled before that Warwickshire poet, 
born on this day three hundred years ago. Since then na- 
tions have risen and fallen; dynasties have melted away ; 
this great city has sprung from boyhood into a vigorous man- 
hood; the American nation has flourished, fostering science, 
art and literature, and yet Shakspeare remains the same now 
to the world as he was years and years ago. No changes in 
time has wrought a change of opinion as regards his merits; 
he alone stands forward, and his name is in every mouth, in 
every clime ; no one toucbes him, no one ventures to utter a 
word against him. Mr. Stuart then referred to the different 
characters of Shakspeare’s plays, and closed an eloquent but 
somewhat lengthy discourse, amid great applause. 


The next toast—‘“ Our Sister Charitable Societies,” was re- 
sponded to in brief but ngress remarks by Mr. Robert Gor- 
don of the St Andrews, Mr. McMahon of the St. Patrick’s, 
Mr. Mount of the St. Nicholas, and Mr. Isaac Bailey of the 
New England Society. We regret that we have not the 
space to report them in full, but we append an extract from the 
latter’s speech, bearing as it does upon the present complica- 
tions. In regard to the question of the indirect claims, Mr. 
Bailey remarked “that we are all apparently under some 
misapprehension. Itis characteristic of a Yankee to suppose 
when he has a bill to hand in, it is best to make it as large as 

ible (laughter); but gentlemen, you have greatly ex r- 
ated our little bill. I see it represented here as three trillion 
billion million dollars. I regard this as fiction. We'll settle 
for half the money (great laughter); but as far as that goes, it 
is not money we want, gentlemen, oh no,we are abundantly 
supplied with that. You see our debt is rapidly paid off, and 
complaints are being made that the Sccretary of the Treasu 
has so much money that he don’t know what to do wit 
it (laughter). It is not a question of money, gentlemen, but 
our feelings have been hurt, and feelings to a Yankee is 
what bashfulness is to an Irishman. (Great laughter). 
I think that the Treaty of Washington was made in good 
faith, and as such will be kept; but for my part I don’t see 
how to get out of the dilemma. We had no ilea that you 
would dispute our little bill, and thought it so reasonable 
that you would almost have overlooked it (laughter). In 
conclusion, the Yankees are acute, and the English not with- 
out fame, and I hope that the dispute which has arisen out of 
our little bill will be shortly ended to the satisfaction of both 
nations; but of this one thing I am sure, that it is impossible 
that there should be any other relation between the two 
countries than those of love and perfect peace(cheers).” _ 





Mr. F. W. J. Hurst here proposed an additional toast: 
“The Health of H.M. Consul General at New York, our for- 
mer President,” which was drank with all the honors. 


Mr. Archibald said—Mr. President and brother Members 
of St. George’s Society: I thank you very much for the great 
honor you have just conferred upon me by drinking my 
health in such an enthusiastic manner. I am not prepared to 
vive you a good speech, but at this late hour no man can be 
held responsible for what he says. I held the coveted office 
of President of this Society for some time, and I plead guilty 
to a warm interest in its affairs. To-day we miss one of our 
oldest members, Mr. e, and the loss is bape | felt by all. 
I thank you for the kind manner you have spoken of me in 
my official capacity, during the many years that I have been 
H.M. Consul in this city, and I assure you 1 shall always en- 
deavor to carry out my duties in such a manner as shay] be 
satisfactory to my be.oved Sovereign and her subjects.’ Let 
us all work for the benefit of St. George’s Society, and extend 
the organization, and carry out the old motto, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty” (cheers). 


The toast, “ Prosperity to Canada,” was then drank, and 
replied to by H. B. M. Collector of Customs at Quebec, John 
Dunscomb, Esq. 


The next toast was, “ The Armies and Navies of England 
and the United States; may they never meet except to pro- 
mote in unison the best interests of humanity,” which was 
drank with all honors, the President stating that invitations 
sent to gentlemen of the Army ‘and Navy had been declined 
on account of their pressing duties. 


The toast of “The Ladies” was then drank. After which 
Sir Edward Thornton rose, and said he was pleased with 
being present in such an enjoyable company, and was glad 
to hear that H. B. M’s Consul-general was so well appreciated 
in ta York by his fellow countrymen and the community 
at large. 


Mr. Dale then stated that during the evening he had tele- 
graphed to the St. George’s Seciety at Philadelphia, then 
celebrating their 100th anniversary, and had received a reply 
from them. He then read: 


New York, April 23, 1872. 
The St. George’s ‘Society of New York send their cordial 
greeting to the Sons of the Society of St. George at Philadel- 
phia, on the centennial celebration of their society, and con- 
gratulate them on their baving reached par. 

Joun G. Das, President. 
The following reply was received and read: 

Philadelphia, Aprii 23, 1872. 

The Society of the Sons of St George of Philadelphia 
most cordially reciprocate the congratulations of the St 
George’s Society of New York, with their best wishes for 
abundant means, and little need, for the relief of the brethren 
in distress. 
‘James ALLEN, President. 


The banquet then came to its conclusion, the proceedings 
having been enlivened by Berstern’s band and a quartette 
club. Every one was well pleased with the results, and ex- 
treme praise is due to the executive officers of the society for 
the arduous efforts they had made to ensure its success. Nor 
must our friend Charlie Delmonico be forgotten. He planned 
the campaign, and carried it out with all deserved honors. 
The St. George’s banquet of ’72 will be long remembered as 
one of the most enjoyable reunions of the year. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Professor Tyndall has definitely fixed, it is said, upon a 
lecturing trip through the United States, during the year. 


Mme. von Oppen has just finished her work entitled “ No 
Fatherland.” It will be published in London next month, 
by Mr. Tinsley. It is said that it deals largely with the old 
but not inexhaustible topics of political enthusiasm, religious 
fanaticism, social intolerance, and the conduct and motives 
of the Royal and Imperial Princes of the nineteenth century. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have now in the press “A Trea- 
tise on the Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries,” by Professor Hale, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, and Professor of Geology in 
the Royal College of Science, Dublin. 


A life of the late Professor Faraday, by Dr. J. H. Gladstone, 
will shortly be published in London. 


Messrs. Sampson Low and ‘Co. will shortly issue Captain 
Butler’s account of his connection with the Red. River Ex- 
pedition in 1869-70, and of his subsequent travels and adven- 
tures in the Manitoba country and across the Saskatchewan 
Valley as civil agent for the Government. 


“The negotiations engaged for some time past,” says the 
Opinione Nationale, “ between Mr. Washburne, Minister of 
the United States, and Count de Remusat, for a literary con- 
vention, are said to have terminated, and the treaty signed, 
so that nothing is wanting but the ratification.” 


Mdme. Kibrisli Pasha, the widow of the late Grand Vizir 
Kibrisli Mehemet Pasha, is on the point of bringing out an 
autobiogiapbical work of special interest, entitled “ Thirty 
Years in the Harem.” 


According to a decision of the Hungarian Ministry, the 
native ar tongue is to be exclusively used by the rail- 
way officials. Latin has long been the polite and official 
language of Hungary; but we doubt whether Cicero himself 
could find equivalents for “ shunting,” etc. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have now in the press the “Ex- 
—— of a Diplomatist,” being recollections of Germany, 

ounded on diaries kept during the years 1840 to 1870, by Mr. 
John Ward, C. B., late H. M. Minister-Resident to the Hanse 
Towns. 


Karl Blind, in the German press, pays a friend’s tribute to 
the memory of Mazzini, as the “ Restorer of the Italian Na- 
tion,” and the “ Champion of Universal Freedom.” 


The Atheneum says that a new literary and artistic club is 
talked of. It will be called “ The Thackeray.” 


A volume of “Irish Idylls,” by Mr. A. P. Graves, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. King and Co. 


Mr. Neville Burnard is executing a bust of Sir John Ben- 
nett. 


Mr. Charles Mercier is finishing portraits of Colonel Gour- 





ley, M.P., on board the Glaucus, and Mr. James Ashbury on 


board the Livonia, and a water-color drawing of the Thanks- 
giving Ceremony at St. Paul’s—to be submitted to the Royal 
Academy. 

The French archeological collections have just been en- 
riched by a work of art which is also a curious historical relic 
—namely, the “ Office de la Vierge,” which belonged to 
Louise of Lorraine, wife of Henri III. 


Sir John Lubbock has cdtnpleted the purchase of the Cel- 
tic temple at Avebury, and thus averted a serious blow To the 
grandest monument of antiquity within the British Isles. 


The Spring Exhibition of the Birmingham Society of Ar- 
tists has been opened with 630 pictures—rather more in num- 
ber than last year, but they are mostly smaller in size. 


One of the finest and largest paintings of David Cox—viz., 
the famous picture of the “ Vale of Clwyd”—has recently 
changed hands at the price of £2,000. 


M. Immanuel Liebich, of Berlin, has invented a species of 
pedal which, applied to the pianoforte, causes the tone of the 
instrument to resemble that of the harp. 

A movement is on foot towards the erection of a theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakspeare’s native town. Already a 
considerable amount has been subscribed. 


Mr. Andrew Halliday has made arrangements with Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth for the dramatising of most of the prin- 
cipal works of that author. 

A new song, by M. Gounod, entitled “ The Worker,” will 
be brought out, with full orchestral accompaniment, by the 
Philharmonic Society, at St. James’s Hall, on the 29th inst. 


A new daily paper, entitled the Daily Press, is announced 
to appear this month, in London. It is to possess special fea- 
tures for readers and advertisers. 

The Geological Museum of the University of Rome has just 
received, as a present from King Victor Emmanuel, a magnifi- 
cent collection of Peruvian antiquities, comprising a number 
of silver vases, some extremely curious musical instruments, 
a colored garment made from the bark of trees, and some 
arrows and lances. These last are notched, ornamented with 
feathers, and have wooden heads, showing that they belong 
to the period when the use of iron was unknown. The whole 
of those articles were found in a bed of guano, and evidently 
date from the earliest antiquity. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


IS ARBITRATION A FAILURE? 
From, the Times. 


The apparent “ dead-lock” in the Washington Treaty will 
be mourned most of all here, because it is a temporary failure 
in one of the great movements of human progress. Should 
the Geneva Court of Arbitration break up without accom- 
plishing py, tee 2 and an open quarrel be left between these 
two great Christian Powers, it will be a step backward in the 
history of the human race. If our Churches and our religious 
community had any profound conception of what Christian- 
ity means, when applied to the relations of nations, they 
would see that the failure of this attempt at arbitration, and 
between twv such nations, is more disastrous to the real in- 
terests of morality and religion than all the scepticism or su- 
perstition of the day over which they make such bitter la- 
ment. 

For what is arbitration—and this especial arbitration? It 
is, in fact, the first serious and voluntary eftort—after ages 
of bloodshed and war between nations—to decide the bitter 
differences of two high-spirited and powerful peoples, by re- 
ference to law and reason, rather than by force and violence. 
The two leading Christian Powers of the world, in place of 
determining their quarrels by the “law of battle,” refer 
their causes of hostility and their disputes to a Court and 
jury ; toa body guarded by principles of justice and moral- 
ity. Itis a like progress with that which has been so long 
made between individuals. A thousand years ago, if two 
Anglo-Saxons had had a dispute about their rights or their 
claims to certain property, they would have proceeded to de- 
cide the difference by burning each other’s houses, or mur- 
dering each other’s children and servants; or, more formally, 
by duel and private battle. Now such disputes are all quietiy 
referred to arbitrators chosen by law. This change alone In 
private life measures the vast effects produced by Christianity 
and right reason among individuals. 

But between nations, the heathen “law of battle,” and 
spirit of revenge, and rule of force, still prevail. It is doubt- 
ful if the relations of America and England—were they at 
war with one another—would at this day be materially diifer- 
ent from those of Carthage and Rome, or any two heathen 
Powers two thousand years ago. Christianity has smoothed 
some of the rugged features of war, but has not much changed 
the feelings or actions of nations to one another. Here we 
are pagan and heathen, as of old. Now, arbitration was the 
first formal effort to apply Christianity to the relations of na- 
tions. In this particular case, the United States and Great 
Britain, in all the heat of their resentments and the bitterness 
of misunderstanding, agreed to put aside revenge and vio- 
lence and decision by force, and leave their differences to the 
calm voice of certain judges, who should decide on advanced 
principles of international law and sound reason. The ex- 
ample alone of such a reference was invaluable for all com- 
ing times. For here were two nations, never in all their his- 
tory disinclined to the bloody mode of decision, near! 
equally powerful, equally high-spirited, both inflamed wit 
passion, yet willing to refer all quarrel and difference to rea- 
son and law. 

We agree with the opinion of President Wolsey—perhaps 
the ablest authority on International Law in this country—in 
the article we republished on Wednesday, that “so vastly 
important is this principle (of arbitration) that we should re- 
an it better and even cheaper in the long run that the 

Jnited States should consent not to urge even its firstclaims, 
than that there should be a failure in the crucial experiment 
of Geneva.” It is a matter of regret to all who desire the 
moral progress of society that the especial moral guides of 
the community—the clergy, the religious Press, and the 
churches and church ies of this country—have so little 
felt the seriousness of a failure in this great effort at Geneva. 
The utterances of a superannuated priest at Rome on infalli- 
bility have produced far more excitement in our religious 
world than this greatest effort of modern times toward peace 
and good-will ; and had our Protestant churches showed half 
the zeal for arbitration that they have for denouncing the 





claims of Rome, we should ere this have seen all our differ- 
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ences with England in process of settlement by an impartial | good-natured morning—if it be sc—may have made all {he 
Court. miserable meteorologies of a month back merely musty le- 

If this experiment fail, if the Geneva Court break up and} gends. We may seem to have been writing of some pre- 
no treaty be made, when will arbitration be tried again?| Adamite Spring-time; and all we have to say is—Heaven 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE POPE. 


; > ‘tions ?| grant it! _We are inclined to think that Mr. Newdegate has made 
— Fn = a | escdiyramae “omg eae 8 himself rather ridiculous by his inquisitiveness in the House 
powers of the world; they are Protestant; they speak the THE OPERA SEASON. of Commons as to the private interview which the Prince of 


‘ - = ei Wales had with the Pope during the recent visit of his Royal 
They ae Se hog so bltciae ea noe oe From the Sun. Highness to the city of Rome, and as to what the hon. mem- 
disputes to a carefully-selected Court of Arbitration. Both The history of operatic -enterprise in this country has ber of a set —7 as the conversation touchin 
parties are anxious to have a long-open wound healed. If,| been a very peculiar one. Nobody has fingers enough to pag he Satine a ere = nage 4 — reporte 
owing to incredible stupidity on one side, or exacting de-| count upon them the number of people who have been oh yet * re oor of the my ed remier evidently 
mands on the other, this important experiment fail, when can | ruined by such enterprises, while the managers who have had muc A th 4 °P ‘ e net Wale eae when he could 
mankind perform it better? With arbitration thus demon- | carried away full purses are an exceedingly small and select | S*Y, nf y, that “the Pr +, of Wales had not visited Rome 
strated a failure, we shall fall back to the old heathen settle-! company. As a rule the Muses have been very unkind to|/ 42 of cial capacity, . that id, interview between his 
ment of international disputes—by fire and blood and havoc. | their lovers, and like the fair Lorelei seem to have, through Royal Highness rae hes ope ey eed be an official inter- 
In the words of the venerable Dr. Wolsey, “ We hope that | music, lured most of them to destruction. But the past win- | View, but ‘ch of t ont Yano we die seen ese ,» and 
preparations have already been made for an amicable settle- | ter and the present spring have formed brilliant exceptions to respect, which ve usua 4 on oy How dite re foreigners 
ment; but if they have not been, we would vnite with thon- | the catalozue of disasters, and have been months of nex- when they rn Bone e like M N nied silly, t = is for 
sands of others in entreating the Government that no price |ampled prosperity. It is a curiovs illustration of the old say- = member of Psrliament li “d i ewdegats Med allow his 
of consistency, no conviction even of the justice of the indi- | ing that the darkest hour precedes the dawn, that just before Protestant a > get ti a nga. 1 > ae as they 
rect claims may prevent the strong opinion, as we think it to | Nilsson came it seemed as though the days of Italian opera manifestly ae Same pe a a0 = dean ts he agg 
be, of the people from being carried out. The money is no- | were over. Season after season had brought out the mana- tleman pro esses to +4 and we do iv ou _ e me oyal 
thing. No one has expected that much will ever come into | gers in debt. The Academy doors remained closed, and the subject, and we ordi not ie 8 pee sense of pro- 
the Treasury from this source. The cry on all sides is: | public seemed to have been won away from the remembrance gh his or a ke regard for ae peer ad private 
Speedy settlement; the establishment of the principle of | of Italian music by the meretricious charms of its illegiti- wn hy, a - a age “wy —_ pe 1 = 
arbitration, lasting prospects of peace and good-will between | mate sister, the French opera boufle. But Nilsson came, and Sure y ae ee ai pr 7 e ife “ nyt San] Me : a . 
the English-speaking nations.” the “yellow-skirted fays” fled back to congenial Paris. | SUTely his Noyal Highness had a per ~ ng Por whe thought 
Then followed a season of splendid musical results, and un- | Proper, to pay his respects to the Roman Pontiff—even as 
doubtedly one that fully satisfied the managers so far as the rince of Wales, om cee Menage there bm J be a strong 
; ? pecuniary question was concerned. argument in favor of its being considered almost, if not alto- 
VERNAL CONVENTIONALITIES. Strakosch had a good but not a very strong company. | $¢ther, his duty to do so. As Mr. Gladstone truly said, it was 
_ From the Tribune. Everything anneenes on the ability of the leading — ie us waa ak S aetnatned puotien echo tae 
is one of the best of moralists, and of the | donna. Mile. Duval sung to empty benches, though sup-| ©." ” } 3 
Pina pgm ey Be this over-disputatious world. There is|ported by all the other artists. The prices were put higher m the city of inet Mr. pve. 15g ry pes that “h 2 
nothing to which the Berkleyan philosophy more conve-|than ever before, but this was an incentive rather than a ~~ Vertue of Tes pe ing ~ aire we A | A was ery 
niently applies than to temperature. “It is very hot for the | drawback to the public, and the company held its own until the nes taly ae . ore rom Senahe at the time of t . 
season,” says A. “Bless us! how cold it is for April,” says|spring. Then came Carl Rosa. He was late in the field and interv a canno Had th Ki e an lly be upon 5 Naw suc 
B—and boih are right. Temperature is a matter of idiosyn- ~~ to people whose pockets had been pretty well de- | 88 whey bees a Pri ce et W. or oe ah — ii 
crasy, as any observant man may have found out in railway Pp eted. It needed strong attractions to overcome such disad- mat a 2 is M e t ie o + e3 bg ave pa 4 
travelling ; for always, in every carriage, is there not a pas-| vantages, but these Mr. Rosa furnished. He has brought on oe one > ajesty b ota on a wg yates e 
senger Who wants the window up, and another who just as | together a company of great numerical strength and also of Wes y> 1d fai oa b rh + gael ome esy, an respect. 
earnestly desires it down? So up and down goes the glazed | great ability. His prices have been quite as high, if not oe ae Roval Hi oe pe aiaie ad a a aaa Ki ye 
convenience, with many dissatisfied looks ed some inward higher, than these of Strakosch, but he has had a much } ~ 9 hee ya t ighness seit ¢ ‘the P age vy os h nee 
swearing. Bui mest curious are opinions which all the world | longer pay-roll and heavier expenses in every way. With rd he ale pay f, bene Fg “ k Pe by wg M <j 
has agreed to accept; which have crystallized in literature | the large force at his command he has been able to present re ered ae en te cathy ; kine) m ere a hy Sor 
and speech, and which nobody discards though they are al- | Works that the former company could not have put upon the an — Oe, 08 ; _ io woatal fe but : * i 0 = 0e8 
most annually refuted. Among these it is seasonable to con- | Stage. of ne tenia je ali Y, 4 its if —Ohus a He ld re 
sider the Spring-time conventionalities. It has long been| We give Mr. Rosa credit for taking a higher position than iat ollie ena ot — eee es 
settled what shall be said about the season, for the poets, hav- | Managers generally assume. He is evidently inspired not an totes einen 
ing things their own way, have so besung its ethereal mild- alone with the desire of making money, but with the noble : cate 
ness, its budding and bursting beauties, its sweetness of scent ambition of exalting an art to which he is devoted, and of| The John Bull says:—The Conservative party has no new 
and its music of sound, the birth of the flowers and the bri-| putting operas upon the stage with all the completeness of | panacea to announce. It stands in the old paths. So much 
dals of the birds, that it is established asa sort of treason against | detail that it is in his power to procure. We do not refer to of the Constitution as the reckless spirit of the age has left, 
her Majesty of May to question her amiable and fragrant per-| Scenery and such accessories, but to the more important |it would fain conserve and strengthen. That was Mr. Dis- 
fections. This is one of the instances in which the pleasure | matter of the music. That he has succeeded is best attested | raeli’s simple announcement at Manchester ; and the impor- 
is as great of being cheated as to cheat. We shake and | by the unexampled support that he has received from a pub- | tance of the meeting was tenfold enhanced by the short, but 
shiver; we have intolerable influenzas; we still bend our- lic that shows itself willing to pay nearly thirty thousand pointed, speech of the Earl of Derby. The noble earl de- 
selves double over the furnace register; we need blankets | dollars a week for the privilege of hearing such performances | clared his thorough concurrence with the views so ably enun- 
upon our Leds just as we did in January; yet it is April, for |48 he is giving. Two things are demonstrated by these re- ciated by his “old friend and chief,” and then in words of 
so says the almanac, and we will not pe AP that April can be | sults. The first is that our citizens are ready to cobperate sober wisdom and shrewd common sense he insisted on the 
surly and savage. We cannot get what Spenser, and Shaks-| heartily with any manager who really offers to them some- folly of the Conservatives snatching unduly at office, and so 
peare, and Milton, and Jamie Thomson have said about | thing worth their attention. The second is that a new leaf playing the Radical game. In quietness and confidence, in 
Spring out of our heads or off our tongues. Tis a beautiful | has been turned in our operatic history, and that the day of | patience and perseverance, is our strength. We have but to 
season, albeit backward; and when we have said our pretty third and fourth rate companies is over. ide our time, strengthen our position, and watch our op- 
say about the smiles and tears of April, we fancy that the Surely our musical prospects are brighter than ever before. | portunity, to rea the fruits of the Conservative reaction 
inconstant month is no longer in need of extenuation. The | In the light of Mr. Rosa’s present experience, managers may | Which, however distasteful to our Liberal friends, is an un 
fact is that all our notions run in pairs, just as so often we | henceforth have faith that when they present a worthy array deniable fact. 
have a private and public opinion of the same matter. There | Of artists they will receive an enthusiastic support from the] The Hconomist thinks that, except upon organic questions 
is a Spring to which we pay neat compliments, and a Spriug public. —that is, questions affecting the Constitution—and religious 
which we scold about. penacaal questions, Englishmen are much less divided than is some- 
Still, the poets will be strumming, without much regardfor| - THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. times supposed ; and, if organic discussions are to be post- 
latitude or longitude, or the barometer, the thermometer, and poned, as Mr. Disraeli thinks they should be, and as we think 
the hydrometer. We have no doubt that poetry about Spring From the Commercial Advertiser. they will be, the bulk of the electors will sway irresistibly 
has been written by Down East damsels this very year; yet} Letters recently received in this city, from well-informed | towards a quiet, but active, Administration, presided over by 
in Maine, on the 17th inst., a gentleman informed the news-| persons in Paris, give hints of a significant change in the | men who are neither Tories nor Radicals, but statesmen in- 
papers that “he was toiling through snow-drifts nine feet|feeling of the French people. It is intimated that the dis-|tent on eflecting all reforms than can be effected without 
deep!” No ethereal mildness there, or violets, or perfumed | content created by the inefficient and purposeless government | Seriously calling in question the present distribution of 
breezes, or awakening smiles! If it were only as pretty a|uf M. Thiers is rapidly increasing; and that the continued | POWer. 
name, the Maine folk might just as well callit Winter. There} confusion in national affairs threatens the stability of the cone 
will be budding and bursting and blooming {down there| Republic. Some careful observers go so far as to predict SPANISH RAILWAY RISKS. 
finally, but for the present the days and the nights must re-| the ultimate return of Napoleon to the throne; and one of| Saying “ Stand and deliver!” to a train is not an absolute 
main rigorous. By the time the old stock-quotations have | these prophets, whose zeal for the Empire was never extra-| novelty. If we remember rightly, an incident of the sort 
been exhausted, they may have become appropriate. vagant, contends, in a letter of late date, that current events | inaugurated not inappropriately the particular railway of his 
But, after all, we shall set ourselves a hdpeless task if we | point to a reinstatement of the exiled Emperor within the] Holiness Pius 1X. Still, that was an improvised affair; it 
try to reform our yey Sy | seegaemepaen Nothing is pre-| period of six months. This is probably an extreme view, | came off in a thickly populated brigand country, where every 
cisely as we talk about it. omen are not half so handsome | founded upon an exaggerated estimate of the strength of | one has robbed onoccasion from time immemorial. The re- 
as our fancy paints them; nor patriots so pure; nor the cha-| the Napoleonic element in France ; but it is nevertheless a} cent feat of the Spanish gentlemen of the road showed orga- 
ritable so self-sacrificing. There is not a book yet printed | straw which indicates the set of the current. nisation and forethought as well as audacity, and may possi- 
quite so good as its admirers sup it to be, nor a picture} To a people so quick and intelligent as the French, the 


t | bly mark a new era in the annals alike of brigandage and 
painted, nor a statue carved. All our life swarms with the | spectacle of a Republican President who is at heart a Mo- | travelling by rail. They arranged their ambush in the bare 
thin productions of the imagination, coupled with custom. | narchist, and of a National Assembly which is divided into | plains of classical La Mancha, if you may talk of an ambush 


Marriage and fatherhood and motherhood, and all the} three warring factions, incapable of coalition or of the out-} when darkness was the only cover. They mastered the ser- 
other “hoods, are in part only what we call them. Home is| ward assumption of harmony, is not reassuring. The Re-|vants of the company, setting them to tear up the line it was 
sweet or not as may be. Everybody knows that the child-|publicans earnestly desire the establishment of a Govern- | their business to preserve. They ran the train off the rails, 
hood which he names golden was a mixture of great plea-|ment upon the basis of free institutions; the Legitimists | encountered a gallant resistance they assuredly did not count 
sures and great pains. In this world, whether we like to| oppose such a Government, and clamor for the restoration | upon, yet notwithstanding, they carried away all they thought 
do so or not, we must submit to daily disappointment, and|of the Monarchy; the Bonapartists contend against both,| worth the carrying. Undoubtedly their success was not 
& coarse and chilling disproportion between our hopes and|and point to the Second Em ire as the emblem of unity, | equal to their desires, or, perhaps, their deserts. Their haz- 
their fulfillment, should they haply be fulfilled at all. We| peace, and prosperity. In the midst of the ceaseless wran-|ardous speculation yielded but a small percentage on their 
may and we do try to get away from this by attributing to | gles between these hostile factions, the perturbed President | expected profits, ook instead of a weighty Government trea- 
states and seasons and vicissitudes the character which a fond | occasionally comes to the surface—to speak or to weep, as| sure chest, they happened on nothing betier than a wretched 
fancy looks for; and it is this kind of desperate swim-or-| the humor seizes him. He is not equal to any sudden emer-| £500. That was their misfortune, not their fault. Their in- 
sink philosophy, this carefully nourished optimism, which gency in statecraft, nor prompt to seize the advantages that | formation must have been inferior to the measures they took 
makes it possible for us to live at all. Until we come care-| present themselves. He never was a Republican, and proba-| on the strength of it, but in point of fact they held the train 
fully to estin-ate them, we do not know what blessings our| bly never will be; yet he is the responsible head of a Re-| and its contents at their discretion. 
errors and delusions, our foolish dreams and wild anticipa-| public, invested with powers which he cannot wield, and} Undoubtedly, we must regard the affair as a misfortune 
tions really are. The Spring-time of the poets, so far as we | committed to a policy which in secret he abhors. It is mani- | for tourists, we like to choose their favorite forms of sen- 
of the temperate zone are concerned, is one of those exqui-| festly impossible that France can go on in this way. The tem-|sation. Most of us can appreciate the pleasure of thrilling 
site falsehoods which we can hardly afford to forego. e| per of her mercurial people is such that it will brook restraint | slightly in a first-class armchair as you gaze into the rock 
cherish it as an antidote to the predestinate rheumatism, and | only from those to whom it is bound by the double tie of | depths of a gorge you are only secured from by an iron rail. 
as prophylactic of diphtheria. We take the balm and the| respect and of fear—and this was the tie by which Napoleon | Few of us would care to know that there were more chances 
bliss for granted. We accept the traditions as an excuse for| held the reins of power for twenty years. He knew how to] of precipitation into eternity than through the flaws that 
discarding the wraps which have become a weariness to the | please the French, and how to rule them. He tickled their| may lurk in the metal—that yon dark patch of brushwood 
body and the soul. We throw the responsibility of the bad | vanity, adorned their cities, developed the national resources, | might of a sudden be lighted by flashes from, rifles and re- 
cold upon Nature, and our cough is a patketic protest against | provided work for the laborer and paid him for it, invented | volvers, and that leaden balls might mingle in the shower 
her incomprehensible anachronisms. It warms us to say | emusements for the rich and the idle—and governed all the | of hailstones that come driving up against the windows. Yet 
grata vice veris with the cheerful Roman, and when we gib-| time with the iron hand. His fatal error in declaring war | we really do not see why this ugly precedent of La Mancha 
ber something of “ gentle Spring,” we conceive ourselves to | against Germany was his first under the Empire. Reinstated | should not be imitated or improved upon. For reasons best 
be masters of a fine irony, should the wind at that moment |in power, he would not be caught again, for adversity has | known to themselves, the brigands on this occasion set their 
happen to be in the disreputable N. E. quarter, as indeed it | unquestionably taught him lessons as salutary as those which | trap in open La Mancha, when the train was travelling at 
is pretty sure to be. = ; the French people themselves have been compelled to learn. | speed, and in the event of a reverse they were leagues from 
Ve submit these reflections with acaveat. They have had | While it is not, therefore, impossible that the Republic may | any refuge. But unless the company should picket the long 
a pertinence, as we have been writing them, but there are | sustain itself, and succeed in establishing Republican ‘institu- | mountain line, as the Sicilians used to do the road from 
many chances that they may come to the reader with a cha- | tions upon an enduring basis, the observer of current events | Palermo to Monreale, what security can they give their pas- 
racteristic untimeliness which will be their best illustration. |who is familiar with French character and studious of the |sengers? The train being run off the rails, it is ransacked, 
No newspaper article must be burdened with a concatenation | politics of a singular nation must regal the existing condi- 


é 1 the passengers searched, the luggage-vans overhauled very 
of postscripts like the tagged tail of a lad’s kite. Their fine,| tions as unstable to the last degree. leisurely, and’ it must be a blank draw indeed if it does not 
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repay the risk. “The inspection concluded, the volunteer in | if Ke be fortunate enough to find one. If, being of a con- | rather be a favorite with them than otherwise; for military 


spectors will vanish in the asperities of an impossible country, 
as Clan Alpine’s couriers melted from the vision of Fitz- 
James.— Pall Mail Gazette. : 


THE PARK LANE MURDER. 


The Park Lane murder adds another black and fearful 
crime to the many which have stained the annals of modern 
London. Last Sunday morning, in one of our most fashion- 
able thoroughfares, Mdme. Riel, a French lady, who had 
taken up her residence amongst us, was foully and brutally 
murdered under circumstances of almost unparalleled horror 
and atrocity. She lived ina good-sized house, in a neighbor- 
hood where deéds of blood and violence are happily infre- 
quent. She was in sight of the mansion of a Royal Duke, 
and within a stone’s throw of the Sovereign’s palace. About 
and around her were hnndreds of houses filled with the noble, 
the wealthy, and the well-to-do. The day was Sunday. The 
hour was not far from noon. The household was small and 
unpretentious. The surroundings were such as we have al- 
ready described. If ever mortal might feel secure from 
violent death, Mdme. Riel, in her own house, in such a neigh- 
borhood, and at such a time, might have believed herself be- 
yond the reach of harm. Yet, while she fancied peace and 
safety, sudden destruction came upon her, leaving those who 
hear of her miserable end in doubt whether most to pity the 
victim or to execrate the assassin....... 

At present no person is in custody for this startling crime. 
But our notice of it would be incomplete without a reference 
to Dixblanche, the cook, whose disappearance we have al- 
ready mentioned. This women is said to be a Belgian, who 
had saved a priest from the Communists at Verdun, and 
who, in consequence, came over to this country with special 
commendations to French ecclesiastics here! But, though 
diligent in attendance at the confessional, she was constantly 
en rapport with those very Communists who love the priest- 
hood so little, and to whom she was well known as one of the 
heroines of their insane civil war. After residing at a re- 
freshment-house near Leicester-square, she entered Mdme. 
Riel’s service, in which she remained until the fatal Sunday 
on which her mistress was brutally murdered. Eliza Watts, 
the housemaid, says that she saw Mdme. Riel go down stairs, 
and she thinks she was going through the area, where she 
afterwards saw the cook, wringing her hands, and saying, 
“Madame has gone out, and taken the keys with her, and I 
am shut in the area;”’ though the window, through which 
she could easily get into the kitchen, was then open. At one 
o'clock Watts went out for beer, and, on her return, was kept 
waiting a long while before Dixblanche would let her in. 
Thenceforward, until six in the evening, the two servants 
were in the house together. Then the cook went out, pro- 
fessedly to keep an appointment. From that time until the 
present all endeavors to discover her whereabouts have been 
unavailing...... 

Crimes of this kind we are accustomed to associate with 


| vivial and rakish turn, he seeks the village ale-house, he will 

go into the company of those whose social gifts are in no way 
superior to his own, and have never been more sedulously 
cultivated than his. Every one should be familiar with the 
scene in “Silas Marner.” The group who discussed the 
immortal cow and similar topics—parish clerk, veterinary 
surgeon, farmers—were erudite scholars, original thinkers 
and brilliant conversationalists, compared to our clodhopper. 
Vomestic chimney-corner or public-house bar, the exercise of 
the mental powers will be much the same, although the 
influence on character and morals will be very different.— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





> 
A VOYAGE TO THE SUN. 


I have spoken before of the silence which prevailed around 
us after we had reached a certain height above the earth. 
To our infinite amazement, we found, as we passed the limit 
of the atmosphere, that what we had regarded as silence— 
nay, as an almost oppressive sile 1ice—was only silence b 
comparison with the noise and tumult lower down, A sud- 
den change from the uproar of the fiercest battle to tue still- 
ness of the desert could not surpass in its eftects the change 
which we experienced as we passed through the impalpable 
boundary of the earth’s atmospheric envelope. hat had 
seemed to us like an oppressive silence —— now, by 
contrast, as the roar of a storm-beaten sea. e experienced 
for the first time the effects of absolute stillness. It is certain 
that Pythagoras was right when he spoke of the tumult 
which, in reality surrounds us, though, 


“ Whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 


Yet as to the harmony of the spheres, he was mistaken ; for, 
even when the unnoticed but ever present mundane noises 
suddenly ceased, as we passed the limit of the earth’s airy 
vesture, no sound betrayed the swift rush of the planets on 
their course around :he sun. We were still close to the 
earth, the desert of Sahara lying now vertically beneath 
us at a distance of rather more than 500 miles, yet her onward 
rush at the rate of more than eighteen miles per second pro- 
duced no sound which could be perceived, even amid the in- 
tense silence—the black silence, as X. called it—of interplane- 
tary space. And now, how shall I fitly describe the scene 
which was revealed to us as we directed our attention to- 
wards the sun. He was scarcely nearer to us—at least, not 
perceptibly nearer—than as commonly seen, and yet his as- 
pect was altogether new. His orb was more brilliantly white 
than it —— when seen through the atr, but a close scru- 
tiny revealed a diminution of brilliancy towards the edge of 
his dise, which, when fully recognised, presented him at 
once as the globe he really is. On this globe we could al- 
ready distinguish the spots and those bright streaks which 
astronomers call fucule. But it was not the aspect of his 











lonely places, where the assassin can lie in wait for his vic- 
tim, assured that cries for help will reach no human ear. 
Dwellers in great clties may be excused from feeling uncom- 


globe which attracted our wondering attention. We saw 
that globe surrounded with the most amazingly complex halo 
of glory. Close around the bright whiteness of the disc—and 
shining far more beautiful, by contrast with that whiteness, 


fortable at these successive reminders, that residence in @|than as seen against the black dise of the moon in total 


much-frequented thoroughfare is no effectual protection, and | eclipses—stood the colored region called the chromosphere ; ” 


that violent assassination in one’s own house, in mid-day, is a| not red, as we expected to see it, but gleaming with a mixed 
perfectly possible incident of life in London.—Standard. 


OUR RURAL LABORERS, 


As a child, the embryo laborer goes to the parish school, | 
where he painfully picks up some crumbs of knowledge. | 
He naturally objects to learning. He has, perhaps, sufficient 
intelligence to surmise that nothing he may learn will greatly 
serve him later; and there he is not very far wrong. Besides, 
no one would care to take the trouble of carrying for a little 
way what you know must be dropped before you go much 
farther. Before the brightest boy has become anything of 
“a scholar,’ he is obliged to earn something for mere exis- 
tence. He is sent out to scare birds or tend sheep; set to 
some light task that more resembles pley than puzzling over 





letters and pothangers does. In bright spring days and warm 
summer weather the new field life is all very well. The| 


child is a child: goes rolling over the grass, dabbling in the | 
brook, or bird-nesting in the hedgerows. But in March winds | 
or winter frosts it is a different thing. With the cold nipping 

him through his miserable clothing, he has to keep himself 

on the move for celf-preservation, till his wretched little | 
frame aches with fatigue. The rains drench him to the skin, | 
and the bleak winds dry him. There are chillblains on his 

blue fingers and on the feet that go wincing over the ruts in 
apologies for boots. He is huagry, and he rarely has enough 
to eat. Worse than all in these gloomy circumstances the 
child has only hisown unhappy company to cheer him. He ages 
visibly before his time, and the mind faster than the body. 
Talk of the pleasures of a country life !—we may rely upon 
it that the pleasures of the country are the privileges of a 
class, and that the poor as a rule know little but its sorrows. 
If the child had ordinary capacity of thought, his miseries 
would be doubled. Fortunately Providence tempers the wind 
to the shorn lambs, and he thinks as little as is compatible 
with an immortal being. And the habit of thought, if lost 
in youth, is not one that comes in later life. The bird boy is 
advanced to be aide to a waggoner or ploughman, and the 
waggoner or ploughman has gone through a similar course, 
and is well nigh as unidea’d as he. The staple of the talk he 


lustre of pink and green, through which, from time to time, 
passed the most startlingly brilliant corruscations of orange 
and golden yellow light. Above this delicate circle of color 
towered three tall prominences and upwards of thirty smaller 
ones. These, like the chromosphere, were not red, but 
beautifully variegated. We observed, however, that in parts 
of the prominences colors appeared which were not seen in 
the chromosphere—more particularly certain blue and pur- 
ple points of light, which were charmingly contrasted with 
the orange and yellow flashes cuntinually passing along the 
whole length of even the loftiest of these amazing objects. 
t was, however, worthy of notice that the prominences 
round different parts of the sun’s orb presented very dif- 
ferent appearances; for those near the sun’s equatorial zone 
and opposite his polar regions differed very little in their color 
and degree of light from the chromosphere. They also pre- 
sented shapes reminding us rather of clouds moving in a per- 
turbed «tmosphere, than of those tremendous processes of 
disturbance which astronomers have lately shown to be in 
progress in the sun. But opposite the spot zones, which were 
already unmistakably recognisable, the prominences pre- 
sented a totally different appearance. They resembled jets 
of molten matter, gee | bright, and ne movin 
with immense velocity, One or two formed and vanishe 
with amazing rapidity, as when in terrestrial conflagrations 
aflame leaps suddenly toa great heigi.t and presently dis- 
appears. Indeed, the whole extent of the two spot zones, so 
far as we could judge from our view of the region outside the 
bright solar disc, seemed to be in a state of intense electrical 
disturbance, since the illumination of the solar atmosphere 
above and around these zones appeared not only brighter 
than elsewhere, but was here subject also to continual chan 
of brightness. These changes, viewed from our great dis- 
tance, did not, indeed, seem very rapid, yet, remembering the 
real vastness of the atmospheric regions, it was impossible 
not to recognise the fact that they implied the most intense 
activity in the solar regions beneath.—Cornhill Magazine. 


——~o——— 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 





listens to is addressed by the man to the horses in form of 
swearing—though that is probably perfectly good-humored, 
for as a rule the farm servant has a kindly sympathy with 
the brutes he drives. Finally, the boy arrives at the age of 
manhood, and is promoted to be ploughman or ditcher and 
drainer himself. There you have him fairly settled in the 

ve along which he is to labor till he en¢s in the work- 
Sousa His. life so far as the seasons permit is the same 
summer and winter. He is up considerably before daybreak, 
and stumbles out half asleep to feed his horses or plod to his 
fieldwork. Fancy from morning to night, from year’s end to 


In the March number of the Fortnightly Review there is an 
article on “Custom and Sex,” by Mr. Lawrenny, the aim of 
which is to increase the belief that women are fitted for all 
the work a man may do, and to hasten the time when all 
rights, all privileges, all duties, all labors shall be shared by 
men and women alike. Resolved that women shall have a 
full claim to all the privileges, honors, and emoluments the 
world can offer, the writer has convinced himself that the 
are equal to every kind of work and every sort of duty. It 
has been urged that since women cannot fight, and can 





year’s end, lending yourself to the mechanical labor of the 


never be called upon to give their lives for the public good, 


spade, relieved only by the change from clay to gravel, or| they have thereby less claim than men to direct the public 
mud to chalk. Or brightening it with the more sprightly | service. Mr. Lawrenny meets that argument by maintaining 
pickaxe, when you light on an occasional sensation in shape| that women would make excellent soldiers and sailors. 
of an embedded stone that jars your arms to the shoulder. | “Some women are allowed, under the pressure of necessity, 
Probably consistent with the cravings of the stomach, there | to teach or to write for the press, or, if they have very great 
is another internal process going forward that may pass for| energy, to profess medicine; it only remains to allow all who 
thought. He reflects on the lapse of time in regard to supper,| have the necessary material inducement to enter the Civil 
and speculates on the chances of his belly being filled. Phe Service, the Army, the Navy, the Universities, and any other 
be of an envious disposition, he thinks how lucky master’s! learned or lucrative profession they may fancy.” In another 


glory bas more in common with the aims they have hitherto 
been encouraged to pursue than any inducement held out by 
learned and commercial careers. The few women who have 
disguised their sex in order to enter the army offer no criterion 
as to the number who would do so when the necessity for 
secrecy was removed. The contrary assumption is so much 
the creation of habit that it is scarcely possible to argue either 
for or against it. The physical strength of women is the 
principal difficulty contemplated, but it is obvious, quite 
apart from the effect of education or training, that the women 
of some races are taller and stronger than the meni of others ; 
and if that consideration appear too remote, it could easil 
be ascertained how many maids-of-all-work in London wah 
harder than a dragoon. But it is supposed that women will 
be particularly influenced by the reluctance which we all feel 
at the prospect of slaughtering our fellow-creatures. Similarly, 
it was held quite recently that they could not—it is still 
thought in some circles that they should not—cut off babies’ 
legs. Now, to shoot an invader, who may be out of sight, 
and to cut off a baby’s leg are both painful surgical opera- 
tions, which no right-minded person would perform, except 
for the benefit of the infant and the fatherland; but there 
can be no question as to which of the two is most trying to 
the nerves and harrowing to the sentiments. Unless anti- 
quity—as is possible—was quite mistaken as to the natural 
instincts of the female sex, it will prefer the science of 
destruction to the art of healing.” 


We make this extract rather as a curiosity for the amuse- 
ment of serious people than with any intention of examining 
the violent assumptions and the false suggestions—-numerous 
as the feet of a caterpillar—upon which the passage runs. 
But the fact that a writer in one of the most important pub- 
lications of the day talks of war by sea and land as fit work 
for women brings to mind anew certain considerations which 
have never yet taken their proper place in the discussion of 
the Rights of Women. Children are left out of it. Nearly 
all that is written and spoken on the subject involves the 
assumption that grown men and women constitute the world 
of humanity. It pushes out the fact that the men and 
women of po eg children yesterday ; that the children 
of to-day will the men and women of to-morrow; and 
that the character of each generation, its faculties, its morals, 
its history—and all it can transmit of its faculties, morals, and 
history—are largely affected in the cradle, and even before 
it is born. The woes of men and women badly mated, the 
disabilities said to have been accumulated upon women by 
the ancient tyranny of men, are all treated | persons of a 
certain way of thinking as if there were no Rights of Chil- 
dren to be considered, no physiological laws to be counted 
with, no moral and no intellectual dangers to little ones in 
broken homes, or in the disease of mind and soul and body 
that may be brought in to them by a laborious mother or a 
free-loving father: Or by a conjunction of the two: Or bya 
laborious father and a free-loving mother: Or by a mother 
and father more free-loving than laborious: Or by any order- 
ing of society that weakens the parental with the conjugal 
tie, and subordinates the healthy breeding and rearing of 
children (¢e¢. of mankind) to a redistribution of labor and 


ages. 
tris true that one of the two great reforms of the woman’s 
rights propaganda does not flourish ; and therefore we need 
not be afraid of it at present. Still there are men, and what 
is more there are women, who pride themselves on being be- 
fore their age in seeking to make of marriage a contract 
terminable with the satisfaction of either party, or upon 
after-discovery of soul- a to another party. Quite 
philosophical persons have advocated this change with 
ferocity, as based upon the rights of the Ego to employ its 
affections for upspringing to the Highest Good, instead of 
having them clipt like the wings of any base domestic fowl. 
The noble souls who seek to rise upon the stepping-stones of 
their dead loves to higher things, who strive for liberty to 
cast aside a jaded for a new romance, and to rekindle their 
aspirations at a fresher bosom or more bucning eyes, do so 
with an avowed selfishness scarcely differing from that of the 
romiscuous wild ass: which also contends for the liberty of 
the creature to pursue its highest good, and is, indeed, a sort 
of Ego too. In no prophecy that we have yet seen of a time 
when the world shall be sweetened by the abolition of legal 
restraints on soul-love, or the procession of intellectual 
amours, has anything been shown of what is to become of 
the children of first marriages when they happen to be un- 
fortunate. All that is foreseen with certainty is that they 
will be “the offspring of a hated union,” and be so pro- 
claimed; and that they will know themselves for the failures 
of a false experiment. Whether the education of their 
minds, the training of their affections, is to be confided to the 
State, or, if not, how they are likely to fare in the custody of 
a gushing father’s second, or among the new brood of an 
emancipated mother—of such considerations we hear nothing. 
It is agreed, perhaps, that these little Egos should take care 
of themselves; that they will grow hardy in the bracing 
atmosphere of neglect, and robust by the absence of enerva- 
ting tenderness; that, at any rate, the first duty of Man and 
Woman is to be true to their own Individuality, whatever 
may happen to other individualities. But although some- 
thing may be said for all this from a Darwinian point of view 
—(and we know that the inspiring carol of the cock lark 
would never have been heard, among other wonders, but for 
the operation of Woman’s Rights principles in the infancy 
of creation}—we cannot but think it a cruel folly which 
boldly contemplates or blindly ignores the pain, the priva- 
tion, the misery of mind and affection that would be brought 
on little children by the adoption of so-called laws of eman- 
cipation from the thraldom of uneasy marriages. What kind 
of citizens is it supposed such children would make ?—say 
from the moral point of view. 

But, as we have already said, there is little danger that the 
Woman’s Rights agitation will succeed in this particular. 
The general mass of women mey be trusted to assist the 
tyranny of man in keeping up those laws and ordinances of 
marriage which no woman can wish to loosen, unless she be 
consciously gifted with the fascinations of Mdme. de Reca- 
mier and the confidence of more modern ladies who shall be 
nameless. How far the cry may be answered which calls 
women into the Civil Service of the country, the workshop, 
the counting-house, the laboratory, the dissecting room, the 
bar, the pulpit, and the military and naval professions, is 
another matter. Here there is far more vee ig Bi 
a: nor can it be doubted that already there has been 








pigs are with nothing to do but wallow by a full trough in a| place the writer says that it is “a strange assumption that 
snug stye. Or if imagination is freshened by a drenching| the woman of the future will never learn to shoot.” And he 
shower, it conjures up the. rheumatism that wiil infallibly | then goes on to say— 

rack him again as it has often racked him before. If his| “Undoubtedly, when women have seats in Parliament and 
tastes be domestic when he drags himself quietly home, he is| on the bench the 





called into existence amongst women a certain strenuous ac- 
| tivity of an intellectual kind. Contrary to what might have 
| been expected after all that has been said on the subject, 

these efforts rarely mean business. They are usually of a 
professional character, and, so far as we can discover, are the 


. jll also hold commissions in the Army ;| source. There’ is another point which is worthy of notice. 
scarcely likely to rise above the placid enjoyment of his fire | and it may even ie mined € Hf , there is 


surmised that the profession of arms will| Putting aside the centaur, harpy, and , merm 
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female counterpart of the favorite study of young men—ath- | 
letics. Many vigorous young women go in for mathematics | 


and comparative anatomy, as vigorous lads go in for the; markable for possessing several horns on hes head, and by | ‘Thanksgiving Day, and to 

wide jump or the three-mile spin. They do it with the same | the portrait is deposited one of the horns in question. After|them. One case only has 

pleasure, the same pride, and similarresults, No doubt much | all, there is nothing so very much out of the way in this cu-| woman who ke’ 

of this effort is inspired by a desire for education, and on this | rious development. For all the hollow horns, such as were | absence. Her 
these, are nothing but modifications of hair, and it is not an 

uncommon phenomenon to find a difterent mode of deve- | Rush county, Indiana, twelve feet below the surface of the 


account it is by all means to be encouraged ; nor can it do} 
much harm however it be inspired; but to understand its | 
real character, and to judge whether it is likely to last longer | 
than similar fashions have lasted, we should not disguise the | 
fact that it is very much a mode of the kind we have de- 
scribed, as not long since it was the mode among young wo- 
men to languish and to seem incapable. ‘This is an opposite 





fashion, Just as among the male sex dandyism and thin | birds frequently undergo a similar modification; and there | 


boots have been succeeded by athleticism and thick boots, so | 
in the female sex we have for delicacy and pretty ignorance | 
a robustious figuring in the arena of intellectual strife. There | 
will be no harm in it, but much good, if the result of the 
fashion is to strengthen and inform the mincs of women, in | 
. the way that the taste for boating and pedestrianism strength- | 
en the muscles of men who do not propose to become wa- 

termen or letter-carriers. But this is an end with which the 
Women’s Rights advocates are not content. They desire 

that women shall study this and thatin a strenuous, thorough 

way, in order to qualify themselves for active lawyers, poli- 

ticians, parsons, surgeons, soldiers, and sailors. And here we 

come in again with our plea that the Rights of Children ere 

to be considered. The consequences to them of neglected 

homes, whence mamma and papa go to business every morn- 

ing in the omnibus, and to which they return at dinner time 

with a little black bag full of work for the evening, have 

been discussed so often that we need say no more about them. 

But there is another consideration of which nothing has been 

said. 

Is it probable that if women generally shared the nervous 
strain, the worry and anxiety that tire the brain and shorten | 
the days of so many men, that their progeny would not sufter 
for it mentally as well as physically ? This is a curious ques- 
tion, and one which we do not’ pretend to decide. But two 
prevalent articles of belief go far to answer it, supposing 
them to be well-founded. The first is that most men of 
striking ability or superior genius have drawn their better 

ualities from their mothers. The second is that the chil- 

ren of men of genius die out more rapidly than the chil- 
dren of duller men. Now it may well be that men, by the 
exertion, or rather let us say the combustion, of whatever 
genius or intellectual faculty they possess, exhaust the vi- 
tality they transmit: and this may explain the failure of their 
progeny at the third or fourth generation, as well as account 
for the common belief that the children of very clever men 
are generally fools. If, on the other hand, it be true that re- 
markable men have usually had remarkable mothers (which 
rarely if ever means notoriously or professionally clever), then 
we may fairly assume that these men were great because they 
drew their intellectual vigor from an abundant, unused, un- 
disturbed source of mental vitality. For our own 
part, we are inclined to think that this isthe case; and that 
if these same mothers had from girlhood laboriously 
worked their faculties, their sons would have had nothing 
very remarkable to boast either physically or intellectually. 
The s‘ore would have been disordered, dissipated, consumed. 
Now if there be any truth in this conjecture, it is not in fa- 
vor of casting women into the fervid exhausting struggle 
which is existence to men of the higher range of faculty. 
Enough that one parent should labor hard and consume over- 
much in himself that which feeds the lamp of life. It can 
scarcely be well that both should do so, if the vigor, the vi- 
tality, of their progeny is to be considered; and though 
children are not consulted about their begetting we bold it 
to be among their rights that they be born healthy if possi- 
ble, and strong, and capable; and not exhausted at the he- 
ginning of things. Certainly, if the world is to go on it 
must be so. There is no gain in increasing productive exer- 
tion at the cost of productive power; and we are persuaded 
that for the good growth of humanity is wanted not stag- 
nant ground indeed, but some fallow ground—open to all the 
gifts of the skies, penetrated by swect air and purifying light, 
but at rest. Our race would be renewed, if we could have 
universal rest like that—the rest of certain little German 
towns—for one long generation.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


— 
MONSTERS. 


On examination of the series of monsters, there is one 
point which can hardly fail to strike anyone who has’ some 
smattering of physiology, and has taken some interest in 
ethnology. They are all very odd, not to say ludicrous ; but 
there is very little inven:ion about them. Nothing is simpler 
than the notion of enlarging, multiplying, or curtailing the 
various members of the body; so that the headless men, the 
two-headed men, the one-eyed men and many-eyed men, the 
six-handed men, the big-footed men, the long-necked men, 
the large-eared men, and the flap-lipped men, are all offshoots 
of a single idea. Then all the compcsite monsters are but 
offshoots of the one single idea of grafting parts of other ani- 
mals upon the human form, and there is really but little in- 
vention required in carrying it out. You may boldly join 
two bodies together, as the Centaur, the harpy, and the mer- 
maid; or you may tack parts of one body to another, as the 
satyr, with his goat’s legs; the faun, with his pointed ears 
and little tuft of a tail; or the man with ibex horns on his 
head. Again, several of these monsters are nothing but ex- 
aggerations of actual fact. It has long been suspected that 
the ancients knew more of the world than has generally been 
supposed, and this idea is strengthened by examining the 

monsters of the Nurenburg Chronicle. Take, for example, 
the men with the enormous under lip. It is highly probable 
that the idea was taken from the narrative of some traveller, 
who had seen one of tue many-savage tribes which distend 
their lips, either upper or lower, by the insertion of circular 
pieces of wood in them. The long-eared men can be ac- 
counted for ina similar manner. A] ethnologists know that 
there are many tribes which measure their gentility by the 
length of their ears; and, Ly cutting holes in their lobes, and 
having weights to them, succeed at last in getting them to 
hang down on the shoulders, just as is represented in the 
Pannothi. As to the nation of pigmies, we all know of se- 
veral tribes or nations that may fairly be called by that name; 
and, although they are not so very small as is represented in 
the woodcut, they are yet so small that, when standing by 
the side of an European of middle stature, the grown men 
and women seem scarcely bigger than children of nine or 
ten. The many-armed monster is evidently borrowed from 
the Indian temples, which are covered with statues of va- 
rious deities, scarcely any .of which condescend to haye less 
than eight arms. The two-headed monster is due to the same 
scarcely any of these monsters which is not a real fact. 
Take, for example, the horned man. Such beings really have 


existed, as is well known to physiologists. There is now in 


the museum at Oxford, a portrait of a woman who was re- 


lopment of the same material. In the museum of the late 


and regretted Mr. Waterton, there is the head of a sheep, | Four of the Japanese embassy have been initiated into th 
nitiated into the 


with a horn growing at the end of its ear, and not on its 
forehead—the hair having been modified into horn, just as 
was the case with the horned woman. The feathers of 


is a well-known instance of a whole family 
—popularly called the “ Porcupine Family”—many of whon 
had the whole body covered with small horny growths. Then, 
the two-headed man is evidently a reminiscence of one of 
the many known instances where twins have been partially 
fused together.—Dark Blue. 
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THE DEW. 
BY R. 8. WHITE. 





“Weep for me, gentle flowers; let your tears 
Plead for me with the light.” 
So, tremblingly, before she disappears, 
Whispers the Night. 


“ Amid creation, see, I am alone, 
Following the fleeting Day ; 
The gray mysterious spell around me thrown 
Repels the gay. 


“What pleasure is it that to me belong 
The sweetest flower and bird, 
If by my ear the sad, beseeching song 
Alone be heard ? 


“ He flies forever from my yearning arms, 
That glorious, smiling sun ; 
I, bathed in tears, amid my starry charms, 
Must follow on.” 


So, with a breath of sad and hopeless sighs, 
Night bids the air adieu ; 
And the pure tear-drops in the flower’s eyes 
We call the dew. 
—Harper's Magazine. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Negotiations with the Peninsular and Oriental Company for 
a line of steamers between Italy and Asia are nearly concluded, 
and the results arrived at aro stated to be satisfactory. 

Authoritative contradictions are given to the report that the 
last Protestant chapel in Madrid had been closed, It is stated 
that eleven Protestant chapels are open in the Spanish capital, 
and they are attended by a total of nearly four thousand 
worshippers. 

The old theatre at Harrow has been opened as a school by 
the Local Education Board. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has observed that in cases of partial 
paralysis the nails on the paralyzed limbs cease growing, and, 
if the nails are stained, the appearance of a white line above 
the quick furnishes a good prognostic of returning control. 
He thinks that some of the phenomena of the disease indicate 
the existence of nutritive nerves, 

Mr. Crowe has discovered an instance of ‘‘ protective imita- 
tion” in the eggs of an insect attached to the flowers of furze. 
The cases of the eggs are remarkable for the singular number 
and numerous spine-like decorations with which they are fur- 
nished, giving them an exceedingly pretty appearance gnder a 
microscope of low power. 

At alate meeting of the Polytechnic A iation of the 
American Institute, Professor Vanderweyde exhibited artificial 
musk, made by treating blood in a peculiar manner. By 
adding little hairs, such as are found in genuine musk, the 
decention is so complete that it cannot be detected even by 
the microscope. 

Naturalists say some of the tropical trees are aged 5,000 
years. 

Rory St. Vincent states that the time is coming when the 
Mediterranean sea will be nothing more than a chain of lakes, 
and then a mighty river. ‘The sea of Azof is already converted 
into a stream—its shores constantly approaching nearer 
together. 

The great pyramid of Egypt, weighs 12,700,000 tons, and 
according to Herodotus it took the labor of 100,000 men 
twenty years to build it. Dr. Lardner affirms that 480 tons of 
coal, with an engine and hoisting machine, would have raised 
every stone to its position. 

The death of Jacques Felix, the father of Rachel, is an- 
nounced at Paris, at the age of seventy-six. 


The London Times advertises a sale by auction of miscel- 
laneous articles left by passengers of short memory in the 
carriages and at the various stations of the Brighton Railway 
Company. In the catalogue is ‘‘a complete set of priest's 
vestments and eucharistic articles,” standing lotted with 
‘* several hundred weight of brass, rags, rope, &c.” 

Perhaps the real English ‘‘ship of the fature” is indicated 
in the announcement made of the new torpedo boat. This is 
to be alittle vessels of 540 tons, costing only £30,000, but 
heavily armed and exceedingly fast. What will be the 
capacities of this curious structure—a fabric, as we are told, so 
extraordinary in design that no existing vessel can be adapted 
to the pu * in view? Be it understood that this torpedo 
ship is intended for the ordinary service of a fighting vessel. 
She is to gc to sea, and keep the sea, and represent, in fact, 
if successful, the frigate of former days. 

The inhabitants of Manxland have been much excited conse- 
quent of the alleged appearance of ‘‘ the great sea serpent” off 
the coast of Ramsey. He was examined through telescopes, 
and pronounced to be covered with scales. The ‘oldest 
inbabitant” was called upon to give his opinion on the crea- 
ture, and unhesitatingly confirmed the popular verdict. At 
last the tide washed the monster ashore duriog the night and 
he was found stranded high and dry the next morning. 
Curiosity was thoroughly satisfied when it was found that the 
serpent was a log of wood, 18 fect long, covered with barnacles, 
each from 10 to 18 inches in length. The ‘great serpent” is 
now on view on one of the docks of Ramsey ; and the ‘‘ oldest 
inhabitant” hag ‘‘ taken to drink,” 











The Queen has desired Colonel Henderson to inquire at all 
the hospitals respecting any accidents that occurred on the 
apprise her of any distress from 
been discovered—that of a poor 
Rt a school, which has been broken up by her 

ajesty has sent her £20. 

The bones of a mastodon are reported as found recently in 


ground, 


mysteries of Free Masonry, at Washington, taking the first 
three degrees, 


It is said that even the worst looking fields of wheat in 


of human beings | Missouri, will yield from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. 


Travellers say that Russia has more the appearance of a vast 
camp than of a nation on a peace footing. 

The yield of gold, silver, wool, wine and wheat in California 
| this year, is estimated as greater than in any former season, ¢3 


A Japan correspondent of a China paper states that the 
Japanese Government has purchased 200,000 Chassepots from 
| the Prussians, | 

The tercentenary of the capture of Briel by the Dutch 

— in 1572, has been celebrated with great * ra at 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and other parts of Holland. 


| The Greek Archbishop of Patras recently laid the corner- 


| stone of a Protestant church in England. 
The report of Kossuth’s dire poverty is denied by his ne. 
phew, now in America, who states that the great Hungarian 


agitator is living In very comfortable style on an independent 
income. 





| The new theatre in Rome has a glass roof, and sois light 
enough for day performances. 

An extensive conspiracy has been discovered in the Philli- 
pine Islands to upset Spanish rule. 

Liberia is represented to be in a very prosperous condition ; 
the climate is healthy, and the settlement growing in numbers 
annually. 

There are said to have been nearly a hundred thousand 
dwelling houses unoccupied in Paris all the past winter. 

The Russian conscription for the present year takes but six 
persons in each one thousand for the ranks of the army. 


Italian journals are yet found sufficiently sanguine to speak 
of the reassembling of the Ecumenical Council. . 


An evidence of progress in Italy is apparent in the statistical 
fact, lately given to the public, that forty per cent of the 
population can read and write. 

France uses more tobacco than any European country. 

Pekin claims the oldest paper, aged 2,000. 
printed on silk. 

It is estimated there are 550,000 Indians in the West. 

Over 200,000 people go into and out of London daily, 

Submarine telegraph cables are now sometimes insulated 
with pure rubber, covered with longitudinal strips of vulean- 
ized rubber. Recent tests show it to havethirty per cent 
greater resistance than Hooper's method. Its electrostatic 
capacity, however, is a little higher. 

M. Davanne has exhibited to the French Photographic 
Society very satisfactory prints, by the use of an ammoniacal 
solution of nitrate of silver for coating the paper in Merget’s 
new process. M. Merget is continuing his researches, with 
sanguine expectations of still further success, and it seems 
probable that prints produced by the aid of platinum and 
iridium will be imperishable. 

It is proposed thatthe points in dispute in the Warwickshire 
strike shall be referred to Lord Leigh and Mr. Mundella, M.P., 
as arbitrators, 


About one person in fifty is said to have good luck in the 
South African diamond fields. 

Paris appears to be going to ruin. The number of bank- 
ruptcies declared every day ranges from fifteen to twenty. 

O. W. Holmes says that crying widows marry first. There 
is nothing like wet weather fur transplanting. 

Loving wife at Brighton ; ‘‘ The horrid surf makes me keep 
my mouth shut.” Sarcastichusband: ‘‘'Take some of it home 
with you.” 

A doctor's motto is supposed tobe ‘‘ Patients and long 
suffering.” 

A celebrated French preacher, in a sermon on the duties of 
| wives, said—‘tI see in my congregation a woman who has 
been guilty of disobedience to her husband, and in order to 
point her ont I will fling my breviary at her head.” He lifted 
his book, aud every female head instantly ducked. 


A weekly 


A disgusted householder thus advertises in an English 
paper; ** Wanted a — servant in a small family, where a 
man is kept. ‘The housework and cooking all done by the 
members of the family. The gentleman of the house rises 
early, but prepares breakfast himself. All the washing is put 
out, and the kitchen provided with every comfor ‘ind luxury. 
Cold meat and hash studiously avoided. Wages no objection 
to a competent party. Kefreshments and photographs 
exchanged.” 

The sight of a Milwaukee steamer running to a fire, actually 
frightened a cow to death, 

A precocious seven-year-old has been arrested in Chicago 
for pelting her mother with mud on the way to church. 

A facetious hackman in Memphis drove a duelling party to a 
cemetery ‘‘ so that they might be buried without unnecessary 
expense.” 

A practical logician in the Missouri legislature clinched an 
argument against dogs, the other day, by swearing that the 
money expended in supporting 21,000,000 dogs in the United 
States would buy 1,344,000,000 whisky cocktails every year. 


The following powerful appeal was made in a Western Conrt 
of Justice by a Const member of the Bar: ‘‘ Gentleman of 
the jury, do you think my client, who lives in a pleasant valley 
where the land is rich and the soil is fertile, would be guilty of 
stealing little skeins of cotton? I think not—I reckon not—I 
calculate not! And I guess gentleman of the jury, you had 
better bring my client in not guilty, for if you convict him, he 
and his son John will thrash the whole of you! 


““What Next ?’—Mistress (to new honsemaid): Jane, I’m 
quite surprised to hear you can’t read or write. I'm sure one 
of my daughters would gladly undertake to teach you —— 
Jane: O, lor, mum, if the young ladies would be so kind as to 
learn me anything, I should so like to play the pianner! 

The Interesting Event.—Cuarly Poll: So that’s the new baby 
the doctor has sent here to mamma, Freddy ?—-Freddy: Yes; 
and don't it squeal? And Ido sayit’s agreat shame of the 
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doctor to send babies when people are ill, like poor mamma. 
I hate him! 

Satisfactory Vote, Nevertheless.—Theatrical Ballot—‘* Hod- 
son's Choice.” 


An Irish Model—Mrs. Magillicuddy (to her daughter): Why, 
why, Roseen, what's been delayin’ ye? Why! and me waitin’ 
this hour past to come in wid the milk.—Rose : O, sure, thin, 
mother dear, on me way back from the meada’ I met such a 
darlin’ English jintleman—a rale artist. Why, and he axed 
me to allow him to take me landskip; and, O, mother 
mavrone, it’s a wonder how like me hes medit, glory be to 
the saints! 

Another “ Balance of Comfort”—At your banker’s.—Punch. 

Early-burly Birds—It may occasionally be necessary for 
members of the House of Commons to sit into the small hours, 
but never should they prolong their sitting until—cock crow. 

More Light Literature—The Anti-tobacco society at their 
annual meeting at Manchester undertook to raise a guarantee 
fund of £5,000. We are delighted tu hear it, as we presume 
the money will be expended on preparing tracts and other 
publications for gratuitous distmbution, We have always 
spoken of the society's publications with gratitude and respect, 
as being the cheapest and best pipe lights we can procure. 
Besides, we never feel that burning them is any waste. 

Fair Play—The autumn manceuvres are to take place on 
Salisbury-plain. We bave no objection to the site being a 
plain one ; but we hope the weather will be fair. —F'un. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





The Queen has consented to open'the East London Museum, 
which is now rapidly approaching completion, but the day for 
the inauguration has not been definitely fixed. 

The Princess Victoria, wife of Prince Frederick William, of 
Germany, gave birth to a daughter on the 23d. 

The weather throughout England is favorable to the grow- 
ing crops. 

The English Attorney-General bas consented to release the 
Tichborne claimant on bail, but the necessary forms have not 
yet been complied with. . 

The Maréhioness of Bute is about to receive as a wedding 
gt a magnificent tiara of seven stars, be og of the finest 

rilliant diemonds, from the tenantry of the Marquis on the 
Dumfries estates, and also presents of great value from the 
Bute tenantry. 


Earl Russell gave notice in {he House of Lords on the 18th, 
that he should defer until the 29th inst., the introduction of 
his motion for an address to the Crown for the suspension of 
proceedings on the part of Great Britain before the Geneva 
tribunal, until the United States withdrew their claims for in- 
direct damages. 

In the House of Commons on the 19th, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
moved an address to the Queeu, praying her to urge upon the 
Spanish Government the prompt fulfillment of its treaty obli- 
gations, so Jong neglected, in regard to slavery and the slave 
trade in the Island of Cuba. 

Mr. Charles Gilpin seconded the motion of Mr. Hughes. 
He said that the chief object of the{insurrection*in Cuba was 
the abolition of slavery. The course of action proposed in 
this motion was, therefore, in reality friendly to Spain. 

Mr. Arbuthnot opposed the motion. He said that-he had 
visited the Island of Cuba, and was able from personal obser- 
vation to deny the stories of cruelty which been spread 


‘abroad. He hinted at the propriety of retinence on the sub- 


ject of the evils which might exist in Cuba, in the presence of 
events in the Island of Jamaica, within the remembrance of 
every gentleman present. 

Viscount Enfield, while sympathizing with Mr. Hughes in 
his effort to obtain action on this matter, expressed grave 
doubts of the propriety of pressing the motion. He said the 
British Government had already done much to mitigate the 
sufferings of the Cubans and the hardships of slavery in the 
Spanish colonies, and would be ready to do more as soon as 
the suppression of the insurrection afforded the proper oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Hughes withdrew his moti 

Additional claims bearing upon the Alabama claims contro- 
versy between England and America were presented to both 
Houses of Parliament on Friday night. The papers consisted 
of the formal correspondence which has passed between the 
two governments on the subject, and a note from Lord Ten- 
derden, the British Agent, to Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, the 
American Agent, accompanying the British counter case. 

On Tuesday, Earl Granville and Mr. Gladstone stated that 
it would be incompatible with the public interest to declare 
the intentions of the Government with regard to further pro- 
ceedings before the Geneva Board until an answer to Lord 
Granville’s dispatch of March 20 has boen received from the 
United States. 

At the session of the House of C on Wednesday, Mr. 
Fawcett asked Mr Gladstone whether the Government would 
regard an affirmative vote on the amendment offered by the 
Marquis of Hartington to the Dublin University bill as one of 
confidence in the Government. Mr. Fawcett also asked 
whether the Government would fix a specific time for the con- 
sideration of the Dublin University bill. To both of these in- 
quiries Mr. Gladstone replied ‘‘ no,” and further stated that it 
was the intention of the Government to have public business 
transacted by the House before it proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Mr. Fawcett’s bill. 

It is intended to call in the fourpenny pieces, so an to avoid 
the confusion which now arises from having two coins of nearly 
the same value and appearance. 

The report published in some English and French journals 
that the Emperor Napoleon has borrowed in London 15,000,- 
000f., is without foundation. 

Whitehall, so long and so successfully the training quarters 
of the late Mr. John Scott, was finally disestablished on the 
9th inst. Mr. Perren, the late trainer's lieutenant, has taken 
— Cottage, and the eleven horses of Mr. Bowes have gone 

ere. 

On the 7th inst. the race between Walker and G how 











The whole of the 35-tunJguns completed at the royal gun 
factories, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich,; have passed their proof 
trial. 

The authorities have decided to destroy by gunpowder the 
two martello towers, Nos. 35 and 38, situated on the coast of 
Sussex, near Hastings, on the 25th inst. 

The weekly returns of metropolitan pauperism continue to 
show a progressive decrease. t week the number of pau- 
pers was 34,416, being a decrease of 18,173 from the same 
time last year. 


The Exchequer receipts during the first week of the finan- 
cial year were £1,831,957, while the expenditure amounted to 
£5,125,995, of which all, except £45,000 was for interest on 
the National Debt. The balance in the Bank of England on 
Saturday was £4,855,193. 

Field Marshall the Duke of Cambridge has conferred the ap- 
pointment of Superintendent of Gymuastics at Chatham Gar- 
rison on Captain J. E. V. Rogers, 102nd Royal Madras Fusi- 
liers. 


The Epsom Spring Meeting of 1872, opened on Tuesday, 
with the city and suburban handicap of 15 sovereigns each, 
with 200 sovereigns added; the owner of the second horse to 
receive 50 sovereigns out of the stakes. The race was won by 
Mr. G. G. Keswick’s bl. c. Digby Grand, 4 “> old, by 
Saunterer, out of Miss Digby. Mr. Bowles’s b. h. Lord Glas- 
gow was second, and Mr. Perry’s b. h. Hector third. Thirty 
horses started, The betting before the 1ace was 15 to 1 
against Lord Glasgow, and 32 to 1 against Hector. F. Webb 
was the fortunate jockey of the winning horse. Platt and 
Crickmere rode second and third respectively. 

The second day of the Epsom Spring Meeting took place on 
Wednesday. The Great Metropolitan Stake, the principal 
event of the day, was won by Dutch Skater, Kingcraft being 
second, and St. Aubyn third. Ten started, the favorite Light- 
house, failing to get a place. 

A fire broke out in the extensive ship-building yards of the 
Messrs. Laird, in Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, on the 19th. 
The fire was confined to the timber and other ship-building 
material in the yards. Two persons lost their lives bv the 
falling of burning wood. Hundreds of persons will be thrown 
out of employment by this fire. The loss amounts to more 
than $75,000. 

The Rev. Richard Arthur Carden, D. D., minister of Holy 
Trinity, an iron church in South Island Place, Clapham Road, 
was charged at the Lambeth Police Court \ately with system- 
atically defrauding the public by means of fictitious ‘‘charita- 
able appeals.” In one case the prisoner sent out a number of 
letters, asking contributions for a poor woman who had lost 
her husband and three children by small pox. In response to 
this appeal Mr. Carden obtained £143 10s., and this money, it 
is alleged he appropriated to his own use. When asked for 
the name of the “‘ distressed family,” he evaded giving the in- 
formation by stating that he did not wish to increase the sor- 
row of the widow by making her circumstances public. About 
last Christmas the prisoner made an appeal, by circular, for 
funds to provide a dinner for 500 poor children. This brought 
in contributions to the amount of over £60, not one penny of 
which, it is asserted, was employed in the object for which it 
was obtained. The prosecution was instituted by the Charity 
Organization Society. When apprehended, the Rev. gentle- 
man said to the officer, ‘‘ What the devil has the society to do 
with me? If people choose to send me money they can do so 
if they like.” The case was adjourned, and the Rev. gentle- 
man locked up in default of bail. It was stated in the course 
of the proceedings that Mr. Carden was inhibited by the 
Bishop of Winchester in 1869 from preaching in apy church in 
At the Hereford assizes recently a young man named 
Thomas F. F, Carlyll, described as an undergraduate, was in- 
dicted for the manslaughter of Thomas Price. The deceased 
was employed asa coachman to two maiden ladies, named 
Fletcher, with whom the d was temp il iding ; 
and in an altercation between the two men in the prisoner's 
bed rgom, Price was fatally wounded by the discharge of a 
double-barrel gun in the hands of Carlyll, who, at the time, 
was suffering from delirium tremens. The jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty. 


At the Middlesex sessions, a man named Thomas Rayner 
pleaded guilty to selling indecent prints in a shop in Holywell 
street, and was sentenced to twelve months’ hard labor. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice were the prosecutors. 
Samuel Crowther, manufacturer, was lately sentenced at 
Leeds Assizes to twelve months’ imprisonment for forging and 
uttering a bill for £1,489. 


At the Liverpool assizes lately Mr. Justice Mellor, on sen- 
tencing a Wigan collier to eighteen months’ imprisonment for 
kicking another collier to death with iron-tipped clogs, took 
occasion to express his horror that such a practice should exist 
at Wigan and be deemed fair fighting. Mr. Justice Mellor 
stated that he had received a post-card complaining of the 
“lenient sentences” whch he had upon two persons 
for what the writer calls ‘‘ hellish atrocity.” This was a fair 
sample (his lordship said) of the kind of communications with 
which judges were 1 dated happened, however, that in 
these particular cases he had given the very utmost sentences 
allowed by the law. Thus people, before making complaints 
of this kind, should acquaint themselves with the circum. 
stances; and if they had any serious representations to make 
should make them to the Legislature, and not to the judges. 


A young man named Charles Stanley, aged twenty-six, was 
shot dead lately at 103 Great Cumberland street, Hackney 
road, London. Stanley had been staying forsome days in the 
house, which was occupied by Thowsas James, a bootmaker. 
The two men quarrelled, and James ordered Stanley to leave 
the house, and producing a six-barrelled revolver, threatened 
to shoot him if he did not. Stanley merely laughed, and 
taunted James with want of courage to fire. James then dis- 
— one barrel which took no effect, and afterwards fired 
another, and then a third harrel, the shot from which struck 
Stanley in the jaw, and killed him almost immediately. James, 
on being taken into custody, ‘‘ Well, I did not intend to do it, 
but he provoked me so.” He added, ‘‘ All this arose from my 
going into a trade dispute.” 











for £25 aside, came off on the Wear, and resulted in a very 
easy victory for the rising young oarsman first named. 

A Liverpool policeman has been committed for trial on the 
charge of robbing an old man of a foreign gold coin. 

Captain the Duke of Edinburgh, K. G., has signified his in- 
tention of becoming a vice-president of the Institution of 
Naval Architects. 

_ The Duke of Cambridge with a military staff has lately 
inspected the neighborhood of Salisbury in view of the autumn 
qanceuvres taking place on Salisbury plain. 





An atrocious outrage was committed at Leicester on the 30th 
ult. About eight o'clock, while an elderly maiden lady 
named;Burgess was sitting alone in her house in Stoughton 
street, she heard aknock at the front door, and on going there 
found a stranger with a note to which he demanded an imme- 
diate answer. Miss Burgess told him to wait outside while she 
read the note, when the fellow pushed open the door, struck 
her on the top of the head, and knocked her down. He then 
seized her by the throat, thrust his hand into her mouth, pull- 
ing out her false teeth in the struggle, and in order to stifle 
her cries took out a bottle and attempted to pour the contents 
down her throat, but he did not succeed and the liquid went 





over her face causing her to swoon. The noise attracted 
the attention of some of the neighbors, who found the man 
behind the door. He said he had brought a note and while 
waiting for an answer Miss Burgess had fallen in a fit. In the 
confusion he got away, but an hour after was apprehended by a 
detective, when it was found that his name was William Dut- 
ton, and that his wife, a charwoman, had been at work at 
Miss Burgess’s that afternoon. The prisoner was brought be- 
fore the magistrate and remanded. 





Miss Fanny Graham, seventeen years of age, was burnt to 
death at Dublin, on her return from a ball, at one o’clock on 
Saturday, the 7th. Her dress was ignited by a match, and 
her sister was also so dreadfully burned that her life is de- 
spaired of. 

At Fairyhouse ‘races, near {Dublin, a curious accident has 
occurred. Two gentlemen were galloping in opposite direc- 
tions, when the heads of their,horses struck full tilt together, 
and both horses were killed. One of the gentlemen had his 
front teeth knocked out. 


Upwards of £2,000 has been stolen from the Limerick 
branch of the Bank of Ireland. No arrests has been made 
One of the clerks has been missing. 





The Australian mails have brought some further informa- 
tion with reference to the attack on the South Sea Islands by 
H. M. 8. Rosario. The villages, it is now stated, were not 
fired in revenge for the murder of Bishop Patteson, but in 
consequence of wanton attacks upon the boat’s crew of the 
Rosario. 

From New Zealand intelligence has been received of the 
movements of the Tito Kowaru, o.e of the most notorious of 
the rebellious chiefs. Some weeks ago, he, accompanied by 
thirty-two men anda number of women and children, came 
out of the bush to a settlement on the coast called Omuturangi, 
place about thirty miles north of the Pateo river. He intim- 
ated that he wished to settle peaceably if the Government 
would permit him, and promised not to molest Europeans any 
further. Te Kooti still remained at large, and had burned down 
a settler’s store near Napier. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope state that the yield of 
i ds is ibly decreasing, and it is doubted whether 
any more rich fields will be discovered. 


a 








THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers will shortly hold a review of the military 
forces in and around Paris. ‘The review, which takes place at 
Longchamps, will be preceded by mancuvres on a large 
scale, 

M. Gambetta delivered an address at Havre, in which he 
alluded to the present condition of France, and the necessity 
of a more definite form of Government. He said the first mea- 
sure to be adopted to insure the needed reform was the disso- 
lution of the present Legislative Body of France, and the elec- 
tion of a Republican Assembly. 


The Archbishop of Paris aud several other members of the 


Catholic clergy, having issued decrees promulgating the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility, a number of the newspapers in 
this city d their action illegal. 


The North German Gazette again denies the truth of the 
London Daily Telegraph's alarming statement in regard to 
the relations of France and Germany, but takes occasion to 
remark that the last speech of President Thiers, previous to 
the adjournment of the National Assembly, has produced an 
unpleassnt feeling throughout Germany, and that the charac- 
ter of the French war budget dictates caution on the part of 
Germany. It is evident, says the Gazette, the Government 
cannot permit France to hastily relinquish the pledge she has 
made to Germany, and consequently the occupation of French 
territory by German troops will be longer than would be 
necessary if the relations between the two uations were more 
favorable. 

A dispatch from the French Ambassador at Berlin repre- 
sents that his relations with the German Government are on 
a very good footing. 

The Minister of Public Worship has given formal notice to 
the Bishop of Ermeland that, as sentences of excommunication 
against German subjects clash with the civil law, and affect 
unfavorably the social status, therefore the consent of the 
Government must be obtained before such sentences are pro- 
nounced. The Minister insists on obed‘ence to the laws asa 
duty incumbent on all, and intimetes that failure in that duty 
on the part of the Bishop will lead to the withdrawal by the 
Government of its official ition of his ecclesiastical 
functions. The Bishop of Ermeland answers apologetically, 
affirming that civil honor is in no way affected by excommuni- 
cation. 

The 1st of May, 1872, has been fixed for the opening of the 
Vienna Exhibition. 

The appointment of General Zabala instead of General del 
Rey as Minister of War in Spain is attributed to the resolution 
of the Government to repress energetically the attempts at 
insurrection, General Zabala being well-known by the vigor 
he has already displayed in the civil war against the Carlists, 
The Spanish election returns, up to the 9th inst., showed 
that 174 Oppositi bers were elected—namely, 62 Radi- 
cals, 38 Carlists, 42 Republicans, 32 Opposition Conservatives, 
Alfonsinos, Montpensierists. There are 201 Ministerialists 
elected—namely, 129 Unionists and 82 adherents of 

If these figures be correct, the Government majority is only 
27, but 15 or 20 districts are undecided until the second elec- 
tions have been held. 

Many members of Carlist juntas have been arrested in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. The Carlist bands are increasing 
in ber throughout the kingdom. The men cry “ Viva 
Charles VIIth, Death to Liberals.” A large number of pea- 
sants in the Provinces of Navarre, Guipuzcoa, Ternel, Leon, 
and Huesca, have joined the forces of the Pretender. The 
Government is active in its exertions to suppress the rising, 
and, it is reported, will adopt a more vigorous policy toward 
the disturbers than that now pursued. It is believed here that 
Don Carlos is not at Annecy, as was reported from Paris, and 
has not left Geneva. — 

A Royal proclamation bas declared the provinces of Na- 
varre, Lerida, and Biscay in a state of siege. Despatches 
from Paris, always more reliable than those from Madrid, 
report the victory of the Carlists in two eugagements near 
Bilboa. The number of insurgents in the field is estimated at 
10,000, a band of 2,000 being concentrated in the province of 
Navarre. The Cortes assembled on Monday, but the adhe- 








rents of Don Carlos did not take their seats. As if to show 
the confidence of ultimate success on the part of their leader, 
it is announced that his wife will undergo all the hardships and 





dangers of the coming campaign at his side, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





‘“VERMILYE & CoO., 
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MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
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HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
82 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
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MORTON, BLISS & CoO., 
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WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH,’ 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN &« CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. ‘ 
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A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 
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A. C. KAUFFMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Fripay P, M., April 26, 1872. 


Thechief features in Wall street of the 
week under review have been the advance 
in Gold and Erie stock, with a somewhat re- 
stricted speculation in other securities. Gold 
is firm on account of the increased demand 
from the mercantile community, and the up- 
ward movement is also assisted by specula- 
tive operations. It was sold to-day as high 
as 1134, but has since receded a point, with 
a probability of still higher quotations. The 

vance in Erie is owing to the small amount 
of stock held in this country, estimated at 
150,000 shares, against 630,000 shares held 
abroad, and this in the face of a very active 
demand has imparted great strength to the 
market. It is rumored that the great oper- 
ator who went short 50,000 shares at 55, sel- 
ler’s option, ten months, covered his venture 
two fold when the price was about 63, and 
that this upward movement is engineered un- 
der his auspices. We cannot vouch for the 
accnracy of this statement, but we should not 
be surpuised if it proved to be true. 

Money is about 7 per cent. under an im- 
proved dqmand, although lower rates are 
made on governments. Discounts are 8 and 
9 per cent. for first class names. Foreign 
Exchange is a shade less firm under the ad- 
vance in gold, Bankers’ 60 days’ sterling be- 
ing at 1095; and 10934, and short sight at 
11014. Stocks are more active and Govern- 
mets buoyant. 


_ The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 











pene April 19. April 26. 
merican Gold........... ‘114 _— 11345 _ 
Del. Lack. & Western... joy “@100% ¢ © 0 
DF menses sinensis 624@ 62% 10, @ 70 
Erie preferred a = 83% +a 
Hatiem.... ..... 120% 122 «1283, a — 
Hinois Central pas ae I @ a 
Lake Shore......... xo 7 HYD W% 
Michigan Central... ||” 1l6*@ — 1b%@ — 
N. Y. Central and H..... WA~@ 996 5G — 
N. ¥.C. & H. Scrip..... 927%@ Y356 9236@ 92% 
Northwestern............ R15 80%@ — 
Northwestern pref ...... 94@ V5 947,@ % 
@hio and Mississippi...  48%.@ —" . 49%@ 49) 
remis ES B4@ — 3 a 
ee 924 @ 92 ma, ¢ 
Rock. Isfand. 0-0. 1DA@ 1s nee ™ 
] Me incgssneersve ~ — — a 
eo aye 62% 6I 
St. Paul preferred........ 81 @ = Hh 4 Glos 
Union BR... ceneseee 394%@ 3934 4@ — 
Wabash and W.......... @— ’@ - 
Western Union.......... 64@ — TH4@ Ty 
Adams Express.......... Vie@ “@ — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... T3\%@ 73% 3 @— 
U. 8. Express .-. TA4@ T4395 % @ — 
Wells, Farzo........ .... 80 © Ss 8X@ & 


Our RELATIONS WITH CANADA.—The 
statistics of Canada for the past year show a 
substantial increase in trade between that 
country and the United States; and the 
naked fact that our neighbors sent us $2,000,- 
000 worth of comnadiios more than they 
took from us, affords one of the strongest 
arguments for the re-establishment of a fair | 
and liberal treaty of reciprocity that can be 


icy. 


adduced, although there are several weighty | steamship 
perishable 


considerations in favor of such a 


po 


lines; and that dutiable goods’ 
in their nature, which are brought 


The balance of Provincial trade, which under | to this country for a market, and deteriorate 
the old reciprocity treaty was always in our}in value before they can be sold, should, at 
favor, has since been largely against us.| the discretion of the Collector, be permitted 
This shows that we have much more to gain | to be destroyed here and the claim for duties 
than t» lose by the adoption of a wise reci-| to be remitted; for, as the law now stands, 


procity treaty. 


The inconvenience of our| such goods have to be reshipped to another 


present restricted system of commercial in-| country in order to enable the importer to be 


tercourse will be more and more serious 
felt by the people of both countries, as their 
long line of inhabited frontier becomes gra- 
| dually lengthened out by new Western set- 
tlements. As long as this mutually restric- 
tive and injurious system is perpetuated, 
moreover, irritating issues will be constantly 
arising, to endanger our peaceful relations 
with both Canada and the mother country. 
When the old treaty was permitted to ex- 
pire, and its provisions could no low zer pro- 
tect our fishermen along the Nortneastern 
cvast, Great Britain began to threaten to send 
cruisers to those waters; and having threat- 
ened for a time she next actually sent them, 
and — the last two seasons several 
American fishing vessels have been captured. 
This year similar occurrences are probable, 
and although technically speaking all the 
proceedings have been of a strictly pacific 
nature, it is impossible to foretell what may 
be the result of a continuance of so irritable 
a practice. According to the construction 
which the Dominion Courts have put upon 
the convention of 1818, by which both Gov- 
ernments are for the time being governed, 
American vessels engaged in fishing cannot 
now so much as tranship their cargoes within 
the Provinces, which they have always been 
accustomed to do, and to which it is difficult 
to see a serious objection. They cannot 
trade with the Provincials; they cannot buy 
supplies; they cannot even take in wood and 
water. If this most deserving and valuable 


-|branch of industry is to be preserved and 


protected at all, vigorous and prompt mea- 
sures must be adopted for the protection of 


_|the five hundred craft which frequent the 


fishing grounds. 

Among all the international questions to 
be settled by the diplomatists of the two 
countries, there is probably none of greater 
importance than that relating to the fisheries, 
in a material point of view, though the in- 


-|terests thus at stake may be small as com- 


pared with others affected by our relations 
with Canada.—. Y. Shipping List. 


Tre EqurtaBLe Trust Company.—It is 
well known that large sums of money are 
every year sent by capitalists to the West 
to be invested in bond and mortgage at a 
higuer rate of interest than the laws of the 
East permit. 

This would be the case to a much greater 
extent but for the fact that those desiring 
thus to loan money are without the facilities 
of learning the value of the property loaned 
upon, and procuring an agent to attend to 
the business in whom they can rely. In ad- 
dition to this there is an apprehension that 
should the agent die or remove from the 
locality trouble would ensue in procuring a 
new agent, and a the lender might 
have to visit the West in order to secure his 
loan, or at all events to arrange it satisfacto- 
~ to himself. 

lany expedients have been tried to over- 
come this difficulty, and supply a want so 
pressing. Now if it be true that with care 
and experience on the part of the agent 
money can be loaned on property in the 
West for ten per cent., an agency which 
affords this facility, combining the requisites 
of care and experience, with a heavy capi- 
tal to meet losses which may possibly arise, 
will be hailed by many with satisfaction. 

It is not alone the capitalist who i§ inter- 
ested in having such a want supplied; there 
are many persons out of business, widows 
and unmarried women, who are dependent 
upon the income derived from a small capi- 
tal, whose comfort, and often whose very ne- 
cessitles require that their means should pro- 
duce to them more than six or seven per 
cent., less taxes and other expenses. 

As to the ability of an agent safely to in- 
vest at these high rates, there can be no 
doubt. In the West, where a constant de- 
mand for money exists, and where the re- 
turns for money expended are large, a greater 
annual interest is always attainable with 
safety upon unquestionable security. A pro- 
ject to meet this want has just been started 
in New England and.in this City in the in- 


% | corporation, by the State of Connecticut, of 


the “ Equitable Trust Company,” which pro- 


_| poses to do for parties desiring to invest in 


bond and mortgage in the West just what 
they could do for themselves were they upon 
the ground, with this additional advantage 
(if the lender desires) of a guarantee of both 
principal and interest of the loans made. 
This Company proposes tocommence busi- 
ness with a paid-up capital of a million of 
dollars, and promises to meet with success. 


The Chamber of Commerce committee ap 7 
pointed to co-operate with the Senate Com- 
mittee in the Custom House investigation has 
prepared and printed a report setting forth 
that the reform already introduced into the 
General Order business by the Collector, in 
allowing the steamship companies to select 
their own warehouses, has greatly favored 
and encouraged commerce ; that the arrange- 
ments now made with the Collector should 
be made definite and final, so that the Trea- 
sury Department might be enabled to stipu- 
late for terms of years with the owners of 





goods taken out by these avant courriers 


per dozen for cans of oysters and clams, $1 
a paper for carpet-tacks, and other things 
at proportionate prices. 
ceedin 
were 


relieved from the duties, although they are 
destroyed there as soon as landed. It is also 
argued that the proprietors of all konded 
warehouses should be made responsible to 
the owner for the proper custody of the 
goods, and that proper bonds should be exe- 
cuted in every case ; that the additional duty, 
ad valorem, afterward assessed in cases where 
the invoice prices exceed the appraised value 
is not entirely just to the merchant, as deduc- 
tions are never made where the invoice is less 
than the appraised value ; that the system of 
night permits should be made permanent; 
that the seizure and forfeiture of vessels for 
any smuggling by any one employed on the 
ship is very unjust to the ship owners and 
discouraging to men who wish to invest their 
money in ship property, a heavy fine being 
enough to secure the Government and meet 
the ends of justice. 

The tempestuous weather on the Atlantic 
during the late winter and early spring, was 
productive of serious losses in the crippling 
and total destruction of shipping, together 
with the damage to cargoes. “ A gentleman 
connected with the marine insurance offices 
of this city,” says the Boston 7raveller, “ re- 
ports that never, at any previous period of 
his experience has he been called on to in- 
spect so much damaged goods as during the 
past month. The terrific storms which pre- 
vailed so long in the high latitudes of the At- 
lantic Ocean, made the very best vessel more 
or lessleaky. Even those tie hulls of which 


decks and let water in there between decks, 
a part of a ship where the most valuable 
freight is stowed, while that below was com- 
paratively dry. Vessels from the East Indies, 
which had hardly made water enough to 
keep their limberholes moist the greater part 
of the passage, when they approached our 
coast and encountered the westerly gales, 
leaked enough to keep their pumps going 
every hour. The adjusters of marine losses 
are now very busy, and are likely to continue 
so until the vessels which have been detained 
by the storms of winter have arrived and de- 
livered their cargoes.” 


Rarroap Earnrscs.—The reports of rail- 
road earnings for March are generally favor- 
able, as compared with the same month of 
1871. The Central Pacific shows the lar, 
increase in receipts of $284,604, Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern an increase of 
$157,400, Milwaukee and St. Paul @n increase 
of $26,043, and Wabash an increase of $67,- 
191. The Union Pacific has not yet made a 
report of its earnings for the last month, and 
several other roads are also later than usual 
in furnishing their traffic returns. Among 
the new roads, whose earnings are now re- 
she the Indianapolis, Bloomington and 

estern will be found. It must be remem- 
bered in regard to March, that the weather 
was cold and severe almost beyond precedent, 
and in that respect the month was unfavora- 
ble for a large traffic. Several very import- 
ant railro bridges have recently been 
completed which will a have a mate- 
rial effect upon through traffic at the West 
and Southwest; the Union Pacific bridge at 
Omaha, the bridge at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
the bridge over the Ohio at Cincinnati. By 
the latter route through trains are already 
running from Louisville to the East, and the 
difficulties in re, to the Omaha bridge will 
probably be adjusted in time, so that trains 
will go directly through without any transfer 
of freight or passengers at Council Bluffs. 
For the first quarter of the year 1872 gross 
receipts on nearly all the leading roads are 
ahead of last year, though it is to be remem- 
bered that the mileage of several of them has 
been materially increased. The annual re 
port of the Illinois Central, recently publish- 
ed, shows net earnings for the year 1871 of 
$2,732,847 against $2,857,321 in the year 1870 
—a decrease of $124,474. The president re- 
fers to the large number of new railroads 
built in the State of Illinois, connecting di- 
rectly with the great trunk lines to the East, 
and thus diverting freight from the Illinois 
Central road, which formerly passed over that 
road to Chicago, and was thence forwarded 
to its eastern destination. 


A mooted question has been, what was 
the pioneer ship despatched to the modern 
Ophir—California? The first ships sent from 
New York were the Orpheus, Brooklyn and 
Christopher Colon, despatched in the latter 
part of 1848. The Carib was the first ves- 
sel sent from Boston to the newly-discovered 
gold regions in December of the same year, 
the ship Edward Everett following in the 
first month of the year 1849. These ships 
arrived at their destination in the Summer 
of 1849, when temporary stores were put on 
a barren waste which has since become a 
populous and wealthy metropolis. The few 


were sold at such fabulous prices as $60 
For several suc- 


years all articles of subsistence 
rawn from abroad, but now some of 





these articles are among the heaviest ex- 
ports from California. 


outside were sound, opened the seams of their | } 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 


U.S. Obligations, | 
Ce i ac sais cncipamecce atin 
U. S. 5s, "74 coup. 
. 8. 68, “81 coup . 

reg ... 
1. S. 68, 5-208, "62 coup..... 
8. 





At hi ee 
U. 8. 58, 10-402, coup 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do coupon do 

do _ 6s canal loan 1872 
Alabama 5s 








California 7s, 
Georgia 6s, “72 coupon 
Fe Pere 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, “70............. 
uisiana 6s 


do RE er ee 
Michigan 68, "73—"83......... 6... 666s 
Missouri 6s, -» ee ng 

d 6e, H. & St. Jos 





0) 

N. Carolina Ge old...............0.. 
do ER cntieds Skanes Seen 

Ohio 6s, "75... 


South Carolina 68 
PITT cnachcetvtasys sconces 


do new Bonds....... .... 
Virginia '65........... 
GO BOWER. .0500250 s0008ss 


Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute ist mortgage 
° 2d mortgage pref... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort. 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds......... 
Chic. Burl, & Gateey 88, Ist morts 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 
do ist mortgage.... 
do I x «tees L4kep=ns 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort.... 


of Stocks & Bonds 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund. . 
0 Bet BENSE, ...o.'020.5. 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s ; 

Cleveland & Pittsburg consol § F... 


do mort 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... 


do mort... 
Del. om West. ist mort 
lo 


mort..... 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie 1st mort. extend... ° 
do ist mort. end 
Galena 4 Chic. 
o 








ext. 
2d mort 
Great Western 1st mort., "88 


o mort., ‘08.......... 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr.. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem ist mort. 7 wee 

do istmort. and Sinking Fund. . 
Hudson River 7¢ 2d mort. "85........ 
Hinois Central % °%5..... . ... 
ME, GD WOMOIED con ccccsccces 
Michigan Central 86, 1882............ 
Mich. South. & ¥. 1, 7s Sink Fund... 

di ° 2d mort... 








0 

Morris & Essex 1st mort............. 

do ee eae 

New Jersey Central 2d mort.... 
o BT. 60s secccece 
New York Central 68, °83............ 
do | ae 
do _ ) ear 
New York & New Haven 68...... 
Ohio & Miss. ist mort.......... 
do eT 
Ns 6ni15e0i6sascaeed ss abeane 
Pitteb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...... 
shee, oO ™ = aan re 
tteburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac. E. or. by leceesl ° 
uincy & Tol. 1st mort, °90. 
MOOT. oo we scasrecssverscesccecces 


do ist mort. ext............ 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 
Unien Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Granta, 7s 


do Inconte, 108... . 
Alt. & Terre Haute... 
o preferred... 

Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 
ee 
oO ae 
Chicago & N. Western.............. 
4 No cdrestcess 


o 
Chicago & Rock Island........ 
Chicago, mw ey & > mama 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central 
Del. Lack. & Western... 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
do pestenes al wueiaten 800 vessel 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 
o preferre 
See 
ao preferred. 
Joliet & Chicago... 
ON OO aaa 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 
















Marietta & Vincin. = preferred 


o preferred... . 
Michigan Central ...... atts 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do preferred....... 
Morris & Essex...... eh 
New Haven & Hartford........ .... 
SO rer 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 
do § rip Certificate 





Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co......... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 
Spring Mountain Coal 


Miscellaneous, 


Adams Express.... 
Wells, Fargo Express... 
American Express......0.....55 





























Bid. | Ask. 
aK | 118% 
116% | 217 
TS) es ee 
UBS 1155 
116% | .... 
215% | 11BX 
a RE ee 
13g | 110% 
108)¢ Saxe 
108 ‘ 
60 tigi 
00. Wh seus 
Cae een 
Be Bee: 
p55 ae 
99 vie 
%% | 96 
“4 9 
Bul 3T 
29 22 
101 nite 
a {63 
me) 
70 Wi 
‘a ‘a 
‘“ ‘sa 
88%] .... 
41% | 47 
| fi 
, 
1:3 oo 
100 exis 
5 ih Be 
io” io2 
Ph) 100 
2 dg 103 | 
% 98 
98 eee 
esee 1” 
oa ean 
7 Ti 
100 101 
se | OT 
esse aR 
13% | 168% 
a 
= cae 
y 97 
We S560 
91 ‘orig 
1 
+ 1033 
10636 | iu7’: 
118 ae 
0836 | 194 
wis ion” 
053g l 
59 —_ 
104%, 10> 
“4 eee 
at 
t0i% | i02” 
We}. 
101 ' 
4% “ 
110K ‘I 
105 106 
101 102 
n 8 
Mk | ob 
| 100 
91% wx 
986 oe 
33 93% 
81% 2 
8b, 85% 
“o% .* 
"9 120 
‘Rig “B1K 
4 oe 
113% | 113% 
V2 | 133%¢ 
@ 9236 
927, 93 
33% Bg 
1086 | 109 
0 ite 
i% 2% 
MY S43, 
“4 Mg 
Po 66 
140 — 
9 95 
aeee 136 
WK Bas 
aig | 0% 
113g 16” 
62), 62% 
“ate | 81% 
was % 
168 171 
1266 | 49%, 
ly oon 
33 93% 
43%] .... 
w 
120 tei’ 
on Bie 
BO | "66 
25 Bi 
oz | “og 
184 | “94 
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7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 
currency. ‘They are issued in denominations 
of from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder, without charge. 

They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORYTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, 
Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land 
Grant which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to each mile of track, 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each $1,000 
bond. 

These bonds are at all times receivable by 
the Trustees, at TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
MIUM, in payment for any lands purchased 
from the Company. , 

In view of the ample security upon which 
the bonds are based, and the rate of interest 
they bear, we believe there is no first-class 
investmeut more safe or profitable. 

Holders of United States 5-20 bonds can 
now convert them into 


Northern Pacific 7-30’s, 
Realizing an i diate hand profit and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
ON THEIR ANNUAL INCOME. 

The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 
Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 
the Post Office address of tne holder. 

With the same entire confidence with which 
we recommend the Government Loans to 
Capitalists and people, we now, after the 
fullest investigation, recommend these North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Bonds to our friends and 
the general public. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change, without expense to the investor, at 
their highest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co.,, 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


For Sale by Banks and Bankers generally through- 
out the United States and Canada. 2 x 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass throngh the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 





We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 


ROUTE. 


| 
We ere offering the NORTHERN PACIFIC 





Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


' are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
| for them. 

| Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
‘the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
| ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking furd provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. . 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wal! Street, New York. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1872. 


(38" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

Ms Aidasoteuesseutingtpibeedn 2,033,675 48 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY! 


PROFITABLE 


PAVESTM ENT. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMP’Y. 


This Company is chartered by the State of 


Connecticut. 1 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 
{ 


There isno personal liability of stockholders. | 


The laws of Connecticut limit the sums of 
taxes of every kind to one per cent on the 
stock of non-resident stockholders, and the 
stock is not taxable in any other State. 


The object of this Company is to loan money 
on first mortgage at the West, and sell such 
mortgage securities at the East, making a 
profit between the rate at which the money is 
loaned and the rate at which the security is 
sold. 


It is estimated that the profits of the Com- 
pany will be, the first year: 


Capital stock, $1,000,000, invested at 


| 


9 per cent interest... ........... 90,000 
$2,000,000 of securities sold with 

average profit on sale, after deduct- 

ing office and other expenses, 2 per 

6264500. prareteennekns ae ye« 40,000 


Say that one-half of securities sold 
will have prompt payment of inter- 
est and eventual aay ea of prin- 
cipal guaranteed by the Company, 
at an average charge of half of one 
per cent per annum, average of 
securities run four years, and whole 
average guarantee charge 2 per 
cent on $1,000,000............... 





Farnings first year, deducting all expenses, 
15 per cent on capital stock. 

The safety of the investments of this Com- | 
pany is insured. 

lst. Because its investments are to be ex- 


clusively upon first mortgage, upon real 
estate, and 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premium marked off from Ist Jan- 





available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Oredits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 a 


uary, 1871, to 3lst December, I871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 





P 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 


’ 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at ajl times on ap- 
proved coilaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uscurnrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Com, Lanp Warrants, Excuanes, &c., &c., Bought 


Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 


NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 


CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
npon having their business attended to with fidelity 
anc des 


teh. 
New Yous CorresPponpeNntTs: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anv 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
rom Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND eemnarrrt STEAMSHIP 
INE 


Sailing Weekly. 


Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 

esare. Prescott, Grote and Co., Baskems, London, 
snd on William ‘Tapscott and Co., Old Hail, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 

For further particnlare, a 


, apply to 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & ©0.. 
36 South Street, New Yerk. 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans sec’ by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort; .«. 217,500 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,405,937 95 
Cash in Bank 274,345 01 


Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their ] representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of F next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1958 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
it representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the ow for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the;Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, Josepn GAILLARD. Jk., 
Cuarues Dennis, C, A. Hann, 


W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Corr, 


James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low, Berns. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Myrurn, 
Cuar.es H. Russett, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Ho.sroox, FREepERIoK Cuauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 
Roya PHE.Ps, Wri H. Wess, 
Cares Barstow, Sueprarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pitxot, Francis Skippy, 
Wiiu1am E. Dopez, Cuxaries P. Burp ert, 
Davin Lang, Cuas. H. Marsa, 
James Bryce, WituaM E, Bunxcer, 
Dantet 8S. Minter, Samver L. Mircary, 
Wx. Srunais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Biake, 
Cuarves D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Pice-Pres't, 





2d. B the following well-known busi- 

ness men are stockholders and trustees for the 

management of its funds : ° 
TRUSTEES. 

ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, President 





| 
| THE 


~—-CANMDA SOUTHERN 


‘Suse RAILWAY CO. 


Are now offering, through the undersigned, 


REMAINING $5,000,000 


OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30 Years. 


7 Per Cent. Goid Bonds 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 
- now being built to Chicago, and will thereby form 
the 


SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con- 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS which diverges from Buffalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 

A branch also runs from St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
where it forms connections with the various roads 
leading into the lumber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan, 

THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles long. The branch from St. Thomas to St. 
Clair is 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 
oil region. 

OF THE entire line (290 miles) two hundred and 
twenty miles are graded, bridged, and ready for the 


superst . The remaining 70 miles are under 
oa to be ready for the superstructure early in 
the 8 4 








National Bank of Commerce, New York. 
EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co., 
Bankers, N. Y. 

EMIL SAUER, President German Ameri :an 
Bank, N. Y. 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, E. D. Morgan & 
Co., Bankers, New York. 

WM. B. OGDEN, Chicago. 

WM. ORTON, President Western Union 
Telegraph Co., New York. 

AUGUSTUS BRANDEGEE, Mayor, New 
London. . 
HENRY R. BOND, President Mariners’ 
Savings Bank, New London. 

CHARLES BUTLER, President St. Louis, 
Alton and Terre Haute R. R. Co., New York. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS, New York. 
AUGUSTUS W. GREENLEAF, Greenleaf, 
Norris & Co., Bankers, New York. 

HENRY P. HAVEN, Williams, Haven & | 
Co., New London. 

HENKY B. HYDE, Vice-President Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of U. 8., New! 
York. 

JOS. PATTERSON, President Western 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

A. N. RAMSDELL, President New London 
Bank and New London Northern Railroad Co. 

J. GREGORY SMITH, President Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co., St. Albans, Vt. 

M. L. SCUDDEN, jr., Ogden & Scudder, 
Chicago. ‘ 

GEO. H. STUART, Stuart & Brother, 
Philadelphia. 

GEO. B. UPTON, Boston. 

Investing Agents, OGDEN & SCUDDER 
(late Ogden, Sheldon & Scndder), Chicago. 

The principal business of the Company will 
be conducted in New York. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, President. | 


Notice of Opening Books. 

New York, April 11, 1872. 
The undersigned have been appointed by 
the Trustees Commissioners to receive sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the Equitable | 

Trust Company, and will dpen books for such 
subscriptions on Monday, April 29, at 12 | 
o'clock, at the National Bank of Commerce, | 
where prospectuses can be obtained. | 














OBERT LENOX KENNEDY, | 
EMIL SAUER, 

GEORGE H. STUART, 
GEORGE B. UPTON, 

HENRY P. HAVEN. 





OF THE 800,090 ties uired, 600,000 are on hand 
and the remainder are coming in daily. 

SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
to be delivered early in the Sammer, those for 
ho pats line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
yard. 

ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 

quip are purchased 

TRACK LAYING will be begun as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


The entire line will be ready for business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1872. 


THE ROAD is being built by the most experi- 
enced railroad men in the yy who are confident 
of a profitable business for it from the day of its 
opening. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 





either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buftalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s:x per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 


The Canada Southern (including its braneh 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) and the Chicago 
and Canadian Southern, with their light 
grades, direct alignment, teing the shortest 
route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
admit of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 

The road thus far has been built by cash subscrip- 
tions, and the proceeds of the bonds now offered will 


complete and fully equip it. The principal and in- 
terest of the " are dayable either in New York, 


| Londo, or Frankfort. 


We have ro hesitation in recommending the bonds 
AS A PERFECTLY SAFE as well as a PROFITA- 
BLE INVESTMENT. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 


‘and FOSTER 
NO, 10 WALL ST. 








